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Unified System 


Law Enforcement’ Board! 
Finds Existing Methods 
‘Unsystematic, Often In- 
accurate and Incomplete’ 


Uniform State Laws 
Declared Necessary 


Eventual Creation of Federal 
Bureau to Be Independent 
Of Enforcement Agencies Is 
Recommended 


Eventual creation of a Federal bureau, 
independent of enforcement agencies, for 
the compilation of a national body of 
statistics on crime, criminals and crim- 
inal justice, was recommended to Presi- 
dent Hoover, April 26, by the National 
Committee on Law Observance and En- 
forcement in its report on criminal sta- 
tistics. 


Existing statistics on crime, criminals 


and the administration of justice were| 


characterized as “unsystematic, often in- 
accurate and more often incomplete.” 

While setting up an ultimate goal, the 
Commission said it was mindful of the 
preparatory work that must be done. In 
view of the conditions now obtaining, the 
Commission advised that present methods 
of compiling statistics be continued. It 
urged, however, that official conclusions 
on such statistics as now are available 
be avoided. 


Two Studies Submitted 


The Commission’s report was accom- 
panied by two research studies prepared 
for the Commission. Prof. Sam B. War- 
ner, of the Harvard Law School, wrote 
for the Commission “A Survey 
inal Statistics in the United States,” 
Morris Ploscowe was the author of the 
other study which was entitled “A Critique 
of Federal Criminal Statistics.” 

It was the view of the Commission that 
the Nationai Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Law was the best agency 
to lead the work of obtaining a uniform 
State statute enabling compilation of the 
Statistics into a national body. There was 
no hope seen by the Commission for im- 
portant improvement in the general figures 
gathered until the base was built on uni- 
form laws. 


Caution Against Error 


The Commission cautioned against mis- 
leading information on the subject of 
criminal statistics. It said that analysis 
and interpretation of them required ex- 
pert understanding, and in this connection | 
it explained that compilation and inter- | 
pretation of them by an independent group 
took the work out of the hands of those 
who might desire to make ‘“‘the best show- 
ing” for their effort. 

The report was the third to be submitted 
by the Commission, and the first of a 
series of nine to be submitted dealing 
with the various phases of crime and en- 
forcement. 

The series will be made public at in- 
tervals of approximately two weeks, it has 
been announced on behalf of the Com- 
mission. 

Subjects of Other Reports 


The remaining eight will deal with the 
following phases of the question in the 
order named, the Commission said: 

1. Report on Prosecution. 2. Report on 
the treatment of juvenile offenders. 3. 
Report on the deportation laws of the 
United States. 4. Report on criminal jus- 
tice and the foreign born. 5. Report on 
the cost of crime. 6. Report on penal in- 
Stitutions, probation and parole. 7. Re- 
port on causes of crime. 8. Report on 
Government lawlessness. 

The report on the causes of crime will 
be considered under five heads, as follows: 
A study of delinquent areas, cconomic as- 
pects psychiatric approach to crime study, 
general considerations, and literature on 
the cause of crime. 

The Commission's discussion and recom- 
mendations follow in full text: 


Need of Statistics Cited 

I. The Need of Statistics—There is gen- 
eral agreement as to the importance o/ 
official and trustworthy statistics of crime. 
criminals, criminal justice, and p2nal ad- 
ministration. The eagerness with which 
the unsystematic, often inaccurate, and 
more often incomplete statistics available 
for this country are taken up by text 
writers in the _ periodicals, newspaper 
writers, and public speakers speaks for 
itself. Most of those who write and speak 
on American criminal justice assume cer- 
tain things to be well known or 
trovertible. But as one looks for the facts 
underlying such assumptions he _ soon 
finds they are not at hand. 

Even when tables and masses of figures 
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Color Siz Signals on Cars 


Proposed for Traffie 


Motorists Would Display Warn- 
ing Under Wisconsin Bill 


Mapison, Wis., April 25. | 

A new system of color signals, to be 
used by motor vehicle operators is pro- 
posed in a bill just introduced in the 
Wisconsin Legislature by the Committee 
on Municipalities. Under the provisions 
of the bill chinese vermilion would be a 
cautionary signal for danger, cadmium 
orange for a left turn, emerald green for 
a right turn, and cadmium orange and 
emerald green displayed simultaneously 
would be a signal for a stop. 

One feature of the bill is that after 
Jan. 1, 1933, no motor vehicle or street 
car could be operated in the State unless 
= vehicle is equipped in such a man- 

ner that the operator when intending to 
make a left turn may display the orange 
color so that it is visible from the front, 
rear and sides of the vehicle. 

Another bill offered by the Municipali- | 
ties Committee would require that repor s| 
of all accidents be submitted within 24 | 
hours to police authorities and ultimately 
filed with a motor vehicle division to be 
included in the office of Secretary of 
State. 


of Crim-| 
and | 


incon- | 


Expenditure on Needy Families 
Urged to ‘Compile Is Doubled in Year in 100 Cities 


Crime Statistics Children’s Bureau Reports That Most of 40 
Million Outlay Was Public Funds 


\ ORE than $40,000,000, or twice the 
+"Lamount of the previous year, was 
spent to care for needy families in 100 
cities during 1930, the Children’s Bureau 


of the Department of Labor stated April 


| 26. Most of this amount “was paid out of 


public funds, while agencies supported by | 
public taxes are bearing an_ increasing 


| proportion of this relief, according to the 


statement, which follows in full text: 
The cost of caring for farnilies in need 
during 1930 in 100 American cities may 
be estimated at more than $40,000,000, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Children’s Bureau. The reported expen- 
diture, $39,397,480, is nearly double that 
of the previous year, when $20,891,726 was 
reported spent for family relief. 
Agency Grants Not Included 
The $40,000,000 represents the cost of 
the major portion of relief given in the 100 
cities but falls short of the entire bill owing 
to the omission of grants by agencies from 
which reports were not available. Sums 
expended by missions, municipal lodging 
houses, or Other agencies providing indi- 
viduals with temporary shelter or food are 
not included in the bill for family relief. 


|nor was relief in the form of “made work” 


provided by emergency committees given 

under charitable agencies included. 
Mothers’ pensions or mothers’ allowances 

usually given under the statutes to needy 


Chief Justice Hughes 


Reviews Development 
Of International law 


Establishment ol Per- 
manent Court of Justice Is 
‘Best Hope of the World 
In Its Applie ation 


Says 


“The best hope of the 

far as the development 
law is concerned, lies 
ment of a permanent 
; tional justice,” the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Charles Evans Hughes, told 
the American Society of International Law 
on the occasion of its 25th anniversary in 
| Washington on April 25. 
Yet, for a reign of law in international 
sphere, he said, “there is small ground 
for encouragement if we find in the do- 
| mestic sphere the absence of self-restraint, 
| the inability satisfactorily to maintain the 
administration of local justice, and the 
victories of the passionate, the unintel- 
| ligent and the corrupt.” 

The address of the Chief Justice fol- 
lows in full text: 

Peaceful Controversy 

I am glad to give you a word of greet- 
ing on this anniversary, amd to reweave 
the charm of the delightful intimacy of 
other days. It is a privilege again to 
breathe the pure and serene air of this 
| Society; to come once more to a scene 
of peaceful controversy where nothing is 
to be decided. You have the rare joy 
of employing your best efforts in rela- 
j}tion to affairs of much _ practical im- 
portane> without any responsibility for 
results. Mr. Justice Holmes once ob- 
served of the Supreme Court—“We are 
very quiet therg, but it is the quiet of a 
storm center.” You, in contrast, view 
the storms at a safe distance, maintain- 
ing a sort of legal meteorological bureau. 

You may recall Dr. Liebre’s letter to 
Secretary Seward at the close of the Civil 
War, suggesting the reference of interna- 
tional disputes to univerisities. “The law 
faculty of a renowned university would 
seem,” he said, “almost made for this high 
function.” That was said before the or- 
ganization of this Society. with its even 
superior facilities for supplying not only 
weighty judgments but the choicest dis- 
senting opinions. 

Epoch-making Events 

I congratulate you upon having survived 
25 years of the contemplation of interna- 
tional law, with unquenchable zeal. Your 
enterprise was launched by that distin- 
guished statesman whose sagatious prac- 
ticality is always the ready instrument of 
a noble idealism. Mr. Root in his opening 
address gave the raison d’etre of your 
organization in these words: “It is im- 
possible that the human mind should be 
addressed to questions better worth its 
noblest efforts, offering a greater oppor- 
tunity for usefulness in the exercise of its 
powers, or more full of historical and con- 
temporary interest, than in the field of in- 
ternational rights and duties.” 

The past 25 years have been extraordi 


world today, so 
of international 
in the establish- 
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court of interna- | 


Column 2.) ! 


widows for the support of their children 
were also excluded, except in four cities, 
because such grants are not appreciably 
affected by economic changes. Expendi- 
tures by agencies giving relief to veterans 
only were iikewise excluded. 

These facts are revealed by a study of 
reports of public and private relief agen- 
cies assembled by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor for the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. The cities covered in the reports in- 
clude 40 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 and 60 
of 100,000 and over. They form a repre- 
sentative American group, diverse in 
economic and industrial characteristics 
and of wide geographic distribution. 


Public Funds Largely Used 


A significant fact shown by the reports 
is thet public agencies—ihat is, those 
agencies supported by public taxes—are 
bearing an increasing proportion of the 
burden of relief. While the contributions 
from the public treasury are somewhat 
understated—owing to the omission of 
mothers’ aid and the fact that some pri- 
vate agencies derive 
sources—nevertheless, it was found that 
the major portion of the expense of car- 
ing for families in want was paid out of 
public funds. 


The public shouldered an increasing 
share of the mounting costs of 1930 as 
compared to 1929. A comparison of relief 
given by public and private agencies, based | 
on returns from 75 out of the 100 cities, 
shows that 72 per cent of the amount 
given last year came from the public 
treasury. In 1929 the public agencies car- 
ried 60 per cent of the family relief bur- 
den. The exigencies of 1930 taxed the 
resources of private agencies to the ut- 


most and in their rally to meet the need. | 


these agencies raised 48 per cent more 
money than in the previous year. At the 
same time, the public departments ex- 
tended their 1930 relief grants to a sum 
nearly 150 per cent greater than in the 
preceding year. 
North Central States Lead 

Expenditures for family relief by geo- 
graphic division—as represented by the 
cities reporting—show that the North 
Central States had the highest percentage 
of increase last year as compared to 1929. 


[Cont inued on 
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Mr. Couzens Favors 
Revision of Taxes 


Advocates Restoration of 
Gift Levy and Surtax 
Rates of 1924 Law 


Restoration of the surtax rates of the 
1924 income tax law and the reinstate- 
ment of a gift tax on a scientific basis. 
framed so as to avoid evasion by a cor- 
poration, with no increase in normal in- 
come tax rates were advocated by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, a membe1 
of the Senate Finance Committee, in an 
oral statement April 25. 

Senator Couzens said that “Congress 
cannot avoid a consideration of increased 
taxes for Federal purposes if the business 
of the Federal Government is to be con- 
ducted in a business way.” 

Additional information 
by Senator 


made available 


Couzens follows 
Building Program Fund 


With respect to the question of need ot 
increased Federal taxes, it must be borne 
in mind that Congress has appropriated 
$750,000,000 for a five-year Federal public 
building program. Where can the public 
expect this money to come from except 
from taxes? The tax system should be 
revised by this Congress 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. Mellon, in 1924 recommended the re- 
peal of the gift tax. The gift tax was 
written on the statute books upon initia- 
tive action on the floor without consid- 
eration by committees. If the gift tax 
is restored, as it ought to be, it should 
be carefully considered in committee. 

The Federal income tax is not a burden 
on the people. The income tax in Eng- 
land is very much greater in rate than 
in the United States. The chart prepared 
for me shows that the per capita wealth 
of the Nation has substantially decreased 
during the last decade notwithstanding the 
increase in population during the same 
period. 

The gift tax should be devised on a 
Sliding scale somewhat similar to the 
graduated surtax rate im the income tax 
law. The exact rates desirable, of course, 


Andrew 
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TOYS WITH EDUCATIONAL V ALUE 


MORE IN DEM. 


AND BY CHILDREN 


Purchase of Playthings Doubles in Decade With Amer- 


ican Product Gradually Replacing Imports 


By B. C. 


Merdian 


Specialties Division, Department of Commerce 


Tee toy industry in the United States 
presents an interesting development 
in the last decade. Consumption more 
than doubled during this period, 


amounting, according to census figures, 
to about $90,000,000 in 1929. In that 
year nearly 95 per cent of all the toys 
consumed in the domestic market were 
of home production, imports supplying 
only about 6 per cent of the domestic 
demand, as compared with over 17 per 
cent in 1921. The variety of lines of- 
fered cover a wide price range from the 
more expensive items costing over $100 
per unit down to the cheaper article 
retailing for 10 cents or less, Large 
quantities of inexpensive toys, formerly 
supplied by impori, are gradually being 
replaced by those of American manufac- 
ture. 

The United Siatecs is by far the largest 
individual producer as weil as consumer 
of toys, and the per capita expenditure 
for playthings is said to exceed that 
of any other country. Toy sales during | 


the last yeAr, when compared with many 
other lines of merchandise, more than 
held their own. Even in periods of de- 
pression parents will shape their own 
meeds to provide their children with 
Playthings which they recognize as a 
necessity for their proper development. 

The general tendemcy toward medium 
and low-priced goods was indicative of 
the nation-wide econo-nic conditions, but 
trade reports indicate that the unit re- 
tail sales were in many cases well up in 
volume as compared with previous years, 
although the total value dropped from 
the 1929 figure. Comservative stocking 
by both distributor and retailer resulted 
in depleted inventories at the beginning 
of 1931, which condition required con- 
siderable replenishment of stock during 
the first quarter of 1931. 

The American toy is becoming more 
and more practical and educational in 
character, in addition to providing an 
outlet for the play imstinct in children 
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funds from public | 


|} or the wives 
| where it is officially established that there 
}is an existing service-connected disability 
|}and that veterans so found eligible shall 


themselves are 


‘President Supports 
Better Homes W eek 


Movement Has Accomplished 
Distinguished Service, 
He Declares 


HE Better Homes 

Serves the warmest support of all 
our people,” said President Hoover in a 
statement April 25 commending observ- 
ance by the public of Better Homes 
Week from April 26 to May 2, inclusive. 
The statement follows in full text: 


I cordially commend to all the people 
the observance of Better Homes Week 
beginning April 26. The Better Homes 
movement has for several years played 
a highly important part in encouraging 
a more beautiful home architecture, im- 
Proved decoration of house interiors, 
more practical kitchen arrangement, 
better planning of gardens and in every 
way an enhancement of the comfort and 
attractiveness of home life. 


Everything that can be done to en- 
courage home ownership and make home 
life pleasanter is a distinct contribution 
not only to social well-being but to 
the highest spiritual values of life. The 
Better Homes movement has done dis- 
tinguished service in this field and de- 
serves the warmest support of all our 
People. 


movement “de- 


Civil Service Rules 
Relating to Veterans’ 
Preference Amended 


P 


resideit ilies Gieder to 
Require Existing Service- 
connected Disability for 
Special Rating 


President Hoover issued on April 25 an 
exccutive order amending the Civil Serv- 
ice rules relating to veterans’ preference 
which followed a comprehensive report 
of a study made for him by the President's 
Advisory Committee on Veterans’ Pref- 
erence, 

The order is based upon the recommen- 
cations of the Advisory Committee and 
provides that 10-point preference 
|}grented only to honorably discharged 
| sailors, soldiers, or marines, their widows 
of seriously disabled veterans 


have their names placed at the head of 
the eligi! ae egister. 

This provision also applies to retired 
officers and enlisted men who establish 


through official sources the present ex- | 


istence of a service-connected disability 
as required of others who are granted 
disability preference. The executive order 


follows in full text: 


First Amendment Stated 


Executive Order—Amendment 
civil service rules relating to 
preference. 

The civil service rules 
amended as indicated below. 

Rule VI, paragraph 1, is amended to read 
as follows by eliminatiing the sentence. 
“Applicants for entrance examination 
whe, because of disability, are entitled 
either to a pension by authorization of the 
Bureau of Pensions or to compensation or 
training by the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
widows of honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and wives’ of 
injured soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
not qualified, but whose 
Wives are qualified for appointment, shall 
have 10 points added to their earned rat- 
ings,” and substituting therefor the sen- 
tence, “Applicants for entrance examina- 
tion who are honorably discharged and 
who establish by official records the pres- 
ent existenc of a service-connected disa- 
bility, and widows of honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and wives 
of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who because of service-con- 
nected disability are themselves not quali- 
fied but whose wives are qualified for ap- 
pointment, shall have 10 points added to 
their earned ratings; and this shall also 
apply to retired officers and enlisted men 
who establish through official sources the 
present existence of a _ service-connected 
disability in the same manner as is re- 
quired of others who are granted disability 
preference:” 

Examination papers shall be rated on 
a scale of 100, and the subjects thereir 
shall be given such relative weights as 
the Commission may prescribe. Honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines 


of the 
veterans’ 


are hereby 
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City Surve ys as Aid 
In Attrac ting Trade 


Federal Dekecitian Lists Many 
Suggestions for Work 


Suggestions to aid cities in planning 


} municipal surveys to arouse civic pride and 


| the 


to aitract new industries have been com- 
piled in a pamphlet issued April 2) by 
Department of Commerce. A siate- 
ment by the Department in connection 
with the publication follows in full text: 


“Municipalities and business bodies plan- 


| ning surveys to set forth the commercial] 


' and 


industrial advantages of thcir com- 
modities will find numerous suggestions 
as to points desirable to include to give 
their work maximum effect, in a study en- | 


; titled ‘Suggestions for Outline of a City | 


| Survey’ made public today (April 25) by | 


the Department of Commerce. » 


“With the growing interest displayed by | 


American cities 
arouse civic 


in surveys designed to 
pride of achievement and 


| recognition of future opportunities, or to 
advertise local advantages offered to new 


\ 


business enterprises, 
partment has received an increasing num- | 
ber of requests for information as to the | 
outlining of such surveys, according to a 
foreword by William L. Cooper, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Industrial engineers 
ed in meking such studies recognize 
th importance of developing the work 
from a broad outside viewpoint to include 
the information which prospective business 
and professional contacts will want to 
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and others en- 
gag 


be | 


the Commerce De- | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL ai 1931—SECTION I. 


Senator Waener 
Defends Vetoed 
| Employment Bill 


Defeat of Measure, 
Has Served Only to Delay 
Achievement of an Ade- 
quate National Service 


Replies to President 


He Says, 


And Secretary Doak. 


His Plan ated by Labor 
Leaders, Economists and 
President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee, He Declares 


New York, N. Y., Avril 25.—President 
Hoover's veto of the bill providing for the 
establishment of a nation-wide employ- 
ment service, sponsored in the last session 
of Congress by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, “has only served to delay the 
achievement of the purpose embraced in 
its terms,” Senator Wagner declared in an 

| address here today over the Columbia 
Broadcasting system sponsored by the 
Washington Star. 

The New York Senator expressed his in- 

tention of reintroducing the measure when 


Congress reconvenes in December, declar- | 


ing that he would do so because “I am 
convinced that this country cannot dis- 
charge its full responsibility to employers 
and employes without making provision 


for an adequate service which will bring | 


men and jobs together.” 
Senator Wagner’s address follows in full 
text: 
Veto of Empioyment Bill 
One of President Hoover's iast acts in | 
connection with the legislation of the Con- 
gress which adjourned on March 4 was 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Profit in Tobacco 
Retailing Analyzed 


Cigarettes tie Moved From 
Shelves Twice as Fast as 
Groceries 


(anette moved twice as fast as 
4 grocery goods and had a turnover 
rate of more than 42 times a year, the 
Department of Commerce found in an- 
alyzing the business of 26 grocery stores 
in Louisville, Ky., according to’ a state- 
ment April 25 by the Department. It 
was found that 97 per cent of the net 
rofit in cigarettes was accounted for 

v four brands, according to the state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

That net profit resulted from the sale 
of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco in re- 
tail grocery stores is revealed in an an- 
alysis of these items made public to- 
day by the Department of Commerce in 
connection with the study of commodi- 
ties as part of the Louisville Grocery 
Survey. 

The report shows that the sale of all 
tobacco items accounted for a little 
more than 2 per cent of all sales in 
the 26 stores studied, with cigarettes 
representing more than one-half of the 
sales of tobacco. Four items of ciga- 
rettes accounted for more than three- 
quarters of the total cigarette sales and 
these items accounted for 97 per cent of 
the total cigarette net profit. They also 
made more dollar profit than was made 
by the entire tobacco department. 

In reducing the price of cigarettes 
from 15 cents a package to two pack- 
ages for 25 cents, the report shows that 
such a reduction resulted in a lower net 


° 
ov, 
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Disrespect for Law 
| Is Aseribed to Zeal 


| For Social Control 


his veto of a bill I had introduced in the Governor Ritehie Declares 


United States Senate making provision 
for the establishment of a nation-wide 
system of employment offices. 
ment which was given widespread pub- 
licity through the press, the President at- 
tempted to justify his work of nullifying 
the will of an overwhelming majority 
of Congress. 

Apparently, however, the public was not 
persuaded. The volume of public criti- 
cism and protest has refused to subside. 
Consequently three weeks ago tonight at 

| this very hour Mr. Doak, Secretary of 
Labor in President Hoover's cabinet, in 
a further attempt to mollify public resent- 
{ment of the President's act, delivered an 
address which he entitled 
President Hoover's 
Employment Bill.” 

You have heard one side of the case. I 
am happy to be afforded this opportunity 
to state the other side because, as I have 
said once before, it is my sincere convic- 
tion that by his veto of this bill President 
Hoover has failed every man and woman 
who is out pounding the pavements in 
search of work. 

Support Offered by Labor 

Mr. Hoover made a very serious charge 
in his veto statement. He said that the 
employment service bill I had introduced 
and which Congress had passed was a 
“blow to labor.” Were I to permit this 
imputation to go unchallenged I would b 
untair to the hundreds of men and women 
identified with the labor movement who 
steadfastly exerted all their energies to 
bring about the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. The best way, it s2:ems to me, of 
discovering whether the bill is a blow or 
a blessing to labor is to inquire of those 
who ¢an authoritatively speak for the 
wage earner. 

The first witness I shall summon is Mr 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. No one can suspeci 
him of furthering any cause except it be 
for the benefit of the working man. Did 
he oppose this bill? The very contrary 
is the fact. He was one of the most 
zealous advocates of the Igislation. Twice 
he appeared personally beiore a Commit- 
tee of the Senate and a Committee of the 
House of Representatives and pleaded with 
Congress to create the employment serv- 
ice which the bill provided. He testified 

| that the bill was not a blow but a bless- 
ing to the wage earners of the United 
States. 

Mr. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, wrote the 
Members of Congress asking them to vote 
in favor of the bill. Will anyone believe 
that it was his purpose to inflict a blow 
on the 190,000 wage earners he repre- 
sented? Mr. Sidney Hillman, president 
of the American Association of Clothing 
Workers, joined in a petition to Congress 
urging the prompt enaciment of the bill. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


In a state- | 


“Reasons. for | 
Veto of the Wagne? | 


Local Self -government 
Offers Only Solution to 
Changing Problems 


CuarLeston, S. C., April 25. 


“The growing contempt for law is at- 
tributable inglarge measure to a mistaken 
zeal for more and ever more law,” de- 
|clared Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of 
Maryland, in an address here last night 
before the South Carolina Bar Association. 
Local f-government, he asserted, fur- 
nishes only efficient and workable 


ing problems of the land can ever be prac- 
tically settled. 

“The Government,” he said, “is no 
longer the creature and protector of our 
| individual rights, but is rapidly becoming 
the dictator of them.” 


Prohibition Question 


Recognizing that the problems of the 
South are different from those of other 
sections and declaring that he would not 
favor any remedy for the “unhappy con- 
sequences” of prohibition that did not 
leave the South free to solve the matter 
for itself, Governor Ritchie declared that 
the question of prohibition should be left 
to the States. 

“Problems galore crowd about, us,” he 
said; “those growing out of industrialism 
or urbanism and ruralism; the abridg- 
ment of individual liberty; the breaking 
down of State government; agrarian ques- 
tions; the control of monopoly and o/ in- 
terstate power; a higher economic states- 
manship for business; inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth; the drain of taxa- 
tion; unemployment and old age; and so 
on and so on. 

“But back of these things, and 
sponsible for some of them, have come 
two startling movements in our nationa! 
life of which all of us are conscious. On 
the one hand, despite the tried and tested 
foundations upon which our Government 
rests, there is a growing contempt for law. 


re- 


Demand for Legislation 

“On the other hand, there is a growing 
demand for more law, which shows itself 
in a desire for measures designed to regu- 
late not so much in the interest of orderly 
government as in the interest of all our 
social] activities and of the nigher moyral- 
ity. It may sound paradoxical, but I be- 
lieve it true that the growing contempt for 
law is attributatble in large measure to 
this mistaken zeal for more and more law. 

“Consider, to begin with, the amazing 
growth and multiplication of administra- 
tive commissions which perform both leg- 
islative and judicial functions. 

“Taking such measures as the 
tax law, the prohibition law, 


income 
the immigra- 


{Conlinued on Page 2, Column 4¢.] 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CHANGES 


ON DIET OF 


AMERICAN 


PEOPLE 


Federal Economist Discusses Relation of Trend of Food 


Preferences to AgSicultural Situation 


By Dr. O. E. Baker 


Senior Agricultural Kc onommis t, 


depression during 1930 

resulted in a downward trend ir the 

consumption of several foods by the 

American people toward the standards 

| that prevailed during the war years and 
the years immediately preceding. 

The World War caused changes in the 
diet of the American people as it did in 
many other things. The principal 
change in diet after the war was a nota- 
ble decline in the use of bread, of corn 
meal, and other cereal foods and an 
increase in the consumption of milk, 
| of meat, of sugar, of fresh vegetables, 
and of fruit. Apparently the higher 
wages and salaries of city people since 
the war.has enabled them to eat more 
of the expensive foods. 

During the five war 
1918, the average COnsumption per per- 
son of wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat 
and barley ior husnan food totaled about 
310 pounds a year, whereas during the 
years 1924-1928 it was-only about 230 
pounds, This is a decrease of 80 pounds, 
or over a fourth, On the other hand, the 
average American was cating until re- 
cently nearly a third more sugar, prob- 


_ HE economic 


years, 1914 to 


| 


Depariment of Agriculture 


products, nearly a’ fifth more meat 
sibly a fifth more vegetables, 
tenth more fruit. 

These changes in diet have had a 
marked effect upon the need for farm 
land. If'men could live on sugar alone 
it would require only about one-third 
of an acre of sugar beeis to provide the 
same amount of energy as that in the 
food the average American consumes 
each .2ar, but it would require three- 
fourths of an acre of corn or potatoes, 
an acre and a half of wheat or toma- 
toes, two or three acres of crops if he 
lived on. milk aione, about the same 
acreage of corn and other creps if he 
ate only pork and lard, and 12 to 16 
acres if Ne iived wholly on beef and 
veal. 

Of course, no man could live on sugar 
alone, for in a few weexs he might de- 
velop diabetes or other diseases, prob- 
ably h2 could not live tor a year on 
wheat alone, but he might be able to 
do so on milk, which is the most com- 
plete jood. This comparison of acreage 
required to progiuce an equal quantity of 


, pos- 
and a 


ably a fourth mofe milk and dairy j LContinued on Page 3, Column- 1.] 
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Outlook on Labor 
Situation Found 
To Be Improving 


Number of Industries Have 
Increased Their Working 
Forces, Federal Employ- 
ment Service Says 


Municipal Projects 
To Offer Many Jobs 


Opening of Season Expected 
To Produce Increased De- 
mand for Help on High- 
ways and in Agriculture 


Industrial employment gained in March, 
according to a monthly bulletin of the 
United States Employment Service made 
public April 27 by the Department of 
Labor. 

Improvement was noted in the iron and 
steel industry, automobile and auto tire 
manufacturing, boot and shoe making, and 
in outdoor activities, it was stated. There 
was greater activity in shipbuilding yards. 
Some of the increase was seasonal and in 
many instances it did not reach all the 
establishments in an industry, it was 
pointed out. 


The official synopsis of the bulletin fol~ 
lows in full text: , 

Some improvement in employment oc- 
curred during March. Operating sched- 
ules increased somewhat in several of the 
major industries and additional workers 
were engaged in some instances. 


Iron and Steel 

The upward trend previously reported 
in the iron and steel industry continued, 
but operations in many of the mills re- 
mained below those usually in effect at 
this time of the year. While additional 
hbeip was engaged in quite a number of 
these establishments, a large surplus of 
this class of labor prevailed. Production 
in the automobile industry was stepped 
up and some of these plants worked on 
close to normal schedules. This increase 
in operations resulted in the recalling of 
quite a number of men who had been on 
furlough for some time past. 

The improvement in the automobile in- 
dustry was reflected to some degree in 
several of the larger establishments man- 
ufacturing rubber tires, which reported 
some increase in activities. Conditions 
generally in the textile centers showed 
little change, curtailed schedules predom- 
inated, and many of these laborers were 
idle; ‘however, there. was some improve- 
ment in this industry, more particularly 
apparent in the New England States. 

Plants producing boots and shoes oper- 
ated on fairly satisfactory schedules in 
most instances and quite a number re- 
ported an increase in their forces en- 
gaged. This was attributed in part to 
the seasonal demand for Spring and 
Summer footwear, and a decrease in ac- 
tivity is expected as soon as this demand 
has been met. 


Shipbuilding Gains 

A noticeable increase in activity oc- 
curred in the shipbuilding yards and a 
large number of skilled mechanics were 
given employment. This was especially 
true of the yards located on the Atlantic 
seeboard. Part-time schedules prevailed 
in the majority of the plants manufac- 
turing radios, affecting a large number 
of workers. Seasonal influences were re- 
sponsible for a further curtailment of 
employment in the coal mines. Metallif- 
erous mining remained on a greatly cur- 
tailed basis, and large numbers of these 
miners were idle. 

The opening of lake and river trans- 
portation, after being closed during the 
Winter period, afforded employment to 
quite a number of men, with a further 
improvement anticipated during the next 
30 days. Work has been started in many 
States on the 1931 highway construction 
programs, and a large number of mep 
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Local Health Work 
Given Federal Help 


Funds Advanced to Needy 
Agencies in Drought Areas 


Many local health agencies short of 
funds because of local financial condi- 
tions and uncollected taxes have been 
aided by the $2,000,000 public health 
drought relief fund appropriated by the 
last Congress and being administered 
“with utmost care” by the Public Health 
Service, it was stated orally April 25 in 
behalf of the Service. 

Approximately $500,000 of the appro- 
priation will have been distributed among 
local heelth units through States by July 
1, 1931, it was said. State and local health 
agencies are “deeply appreciative” of this 
Federal Government assistance, it was 
stated. 

Letters and reports from_ various 
drought areas, made public by the Sery- 
ice, disclose conditions in those regions 
as described by State and local health 
officers in presenting the needs of their 
sections of the country. Each county 
project is considercd individually “on its 
merits” by the Service which, in adminis- 
tering the relief fund, requires also a 
supporting statement setting forth in de- 
tail the facts upon which reported needs 
are based, it was explained. The. Service 
now is aiding 266 counties and 31 health 
districts in 16 States, according to the 
statement. 

It is too early to forecast whether all 
of the $2,000,000 health appropriation will 
be used, it was said. Some communities 
ave suffered increases in the number of 
cases of typhoid fever and intestinal dis- 
eases because of water shortages. Many 
people, it was explained, when their wells 
or cisterns become dry, disregard sanitary 
precautions in obtaining water for con- 
sumption. 

Numerous cases of illmess probably will 
be prevented by public health work made 
possible by the $2,000,000 appropriation, 
according to the explanation. A weaken- 
ing of the resistance to disease of people 
undergoing deprivations in drought ré- 
gions is feared more than immediate oute 
breaks of disease, it was said. It was Qi 
plained that tuberculosis, pellagra, mele 
nutrition and similar maladies could bert 
resulted in the future from pr 
distress, 
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State Provision 


For lee dIsSaid Application of InternationalLaw ‘Termed Cause of 


Not to Be Needed 


Present Pensions Described 
As ‘Mere Pittances’ by 
National Industrial Con- 
ference Board 


While there is much old age, there is 
comparatively little old age dependency of 


‘such a nature as to require State action | ing 


in the way of old age pension legislation, 


according to a report prepared by the) 


National Industrial Conference Board, a 
summary of which was received by the 
Department of Commerce April 25. 


The general economic status of wage 
earners does not justify any assumption 
of lessened opportunity for individual 
thrift. the report declared, adding that in 
the absence of individual provision for 
old age, the family is ordinarily expected 
to provide for its aged members. 

The statement of the Board, received 
by the Department, follows in full text: 

A revealing light is shed on the much- 
discussed question of old age pensions by 
@ monograph report, under the title of 
“The Support of the Aged,” just issued by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 


The report anlyzes the problem of old 
age dependency and the proposed reme- 
dies. The facts presented show that 
“while there is much old age, there is com- 
paratively little old age dependency of 
such a nature as to call for State action.” 
While 12 States at the end of 1930 had 
old age pension laws on their statute 
books, the payments under these laws 
are so small as hardly to deserve the 
name of pensions. They are mere pit- 
tances, and in several of the States the 
laws are almost dead letters simply from 
the fact that the public has no desire to 
take advantage of them. 


Problem Restricted 

The problem of old age dependency is 
restricted to those who have been unable 
to make the necessary provision for finan- 
cial security and who also have no family 
or other private means of support. The 
analysis by the Conference Board of the 
effect of changing economic conditions on 
the ability of the individual to provide for 
old age furnishes no ground for believing 
that social dependency of this character 
has increased, or that the individual has 
through changed circumstances been re- 
lieved of the duty of self-support. 

Through a long period of years wages 
have increased more rapidly than the cost 
of living, and the general economic status 
of wage earners does not justify any as- 
sumption of lessened opportunity for in- 
dividual thrift. As a matter of fact, sav- 
ings in various forms open to people of 
Small means have shown a marked in- 
crease. 


In the absence of individual provision 
for old age, the report points out, the 
family is ordinarily expected to provide 
support for its aged members. [he ex- 
tent to which such provision obviates 
the necessity for social relief depends on 
the strength of the family ties and the 
ability of the family to provide such sup- 

rt. In this country family ties have 

m, perhaps, somewhat weaker than in 
European countries, because of the mi- 
gratory spirit that has prevailed since 
early Colonial days. 

But there is no evidence that the feel- 
ing of filial responsibility has been de- 
stroyed or that family support for the 


aged is no longer a bulwark against so- | 


cial dependency. The problem of pro- 
viding that support has, however, been 
ee by changed economic condi- 
ions. 


Supplementary Measures Developed 

“It seems evident,” states the Conference 
Board, “that modern economic life has 
brought about conditions that have di- 
minished the importance of the family 
as a factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem of old age support. But, because of 
the financial inability of some children 
to discharge the filial obligation, if the 
necessity to do so arises, and because the 
number of persons who reach old age 
without family, supplementary preventive 
measures have developed, particularly on 
the part of employers. 


“Among the various measures intended 
to provide security for the aged, the most 
significant are those developed by private 
industry. Industrial pensions have a wider 
coverage than any of the other pension 
systems. But they are primarily signifi- 
cant because they apply to that class of 
individuals which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to contribute the largest propor- 
tion of social dependents. Old age makes 
greater inroads upon physical than upon 
mental capacity for work. The policies 
that have been inaugurated by employers 
in order to insure their employes against 
loss of earning power, including not only 
industrial pension systems but other meas- 
ures intended to provide financial security, 
are, therefore, of particular importance 
in relation to the problem of social de- 
pendency.” 


in conclusion the report points out that 
while old age pension laws in the United 
States correspond in many particulars with 
Similar legislation in Europe the main 
difference is that the latter are a part of 
a general plan of social insurance. 


Gen. Butler Protests 
Criticism by Envoy 


Attack in Haiti in 1915 Subject 
Of Reported Remarks 


A letter of protest from Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler about reported derog- 
atory statements made by the Minister 
from Haiti, Dantes Bellegarde, has been 
sent to the Department of State for suit- 
able action, Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy, announced 
April 25. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, announced, however, that the com- 





munication had not been received at the | 


Department of State and that no course 
of action could be determined until a 
study of Gen. Butler’s letter had been 
made. 

Gen. Butler's protest, it was explained 
at the Department of the Navy, was in 


regard to remarks attributed to the Min- | 
ister from Haiti in which the foreign | 
emissary criticized action of the Marine | 


Corps officer in leading an attack on Fort 
Riviere nearly 16 years ago. 
Headed 23 Men 

Twice decorated with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Gen. Butler is credited 
with having been in charge of a group of 
23 men when the attack on the fort was 
made, according to records of the Ma- 
rine Corps. It was for this feat that the 
Marine Corps officer received his second 
Meda! of Honor. 

The statement by Secretary Jahncke 
follows in full text: 

“A letter concerning statements attrib- 
uted to the Minister from Haiti has been 
received by the Secretary of the Navy 
from Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, 
United States Marine Corps. Following 


the usual procedure in such cases, the 


letter has been forwarded by Secretary 
Adams to the Department of State.” 


‘Chief Justice Hughes Reviews 








Says Permanent Court of Justice Is ‘Best Hope 


Of World’ in Its Development 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


i 
i dapted to your purposes. You 
ae ies the witness of the most astound- 
| ing, epoch-making, revolutionary events in 
modern history. Not merely a change in 
the setting of the stage, or in the intro- 
duction of new actors, not simply in new 
forms, or in the mere vicissitudes of na- 
tional fortunes. There has been a break- 
of the crust which centuries have 
\formed, and forces have been released 


which are creating a new world. 


ical that we are as yet unable to dis- 
a tee outcome. . But one thing we 
know. Human nature, with all its limi- 
|tations and its aspirations, remains €s- 
sentially the same, and its supreme inter- 
lest is justice. And the great interroga- 
ition as we face the uncertainties of the 
future is: “Which will be triumphant, lust 
of power, an imperious chauvinism, class 
consciousness, Or a dominating sense of 
justice which rides in the whirlwind and 
| di e storm. 4 
tne encionant of justice, like charity, 
begins at home. When we seek the ulti- 
‘mate controlling force, we look not for 
pious phrases but for the spirit of the 
|nations as disclosed not simply in inter- 
| national relations but in domestic affairs. 
Turbulent peoples will not build endur- 
‘ing peace. As there can be no reign of 
| Jaw in the international sphere save as it 
expresses the sway of an enlightened con- 
| science, recognizing what is fairly due to 
| others as well as to oneself, there is small 
‘ground for encouragement if we find in 
the domestic sphere, where this attitude 
of mind is to be formed, the absence of 
self-restraint, the inability satisfactorily 
to maintain the administration of local 
| justice, and the victories of the passion- 
late, the unintelligent and the corrupt. 
| If we consider the content of interna- 
| tional law, as a body of rules which States 
| fee] themselves under obligation to ob- 
lserve, we may be disappointed in both 
the extent and the rate of development. 
We have had recently a vivid illustra- 
tion of the difficulty in extending formally 
lthe content of international law or even 
of recording agreement as to what that 
content now is. In this hemisphere, to be 
|sure, a notable effort in codification has 
been made. But the endeavor of years 
| which brought about the recent confer- 
ence at The Haugue on codification served 
to disclose that even with respect to three 
selected subjects, nationality, territorial 
waters and responsibility of States, sub- 
jects deemed to be ripe for the purpose, 
no agreement could be reached at present 
There is nothing surprising In that. 


Agreement on Law 


Described as Difficult 


We should have been astounded beyond 
|/measure if an agreement had been 
reached. The most difficult of all tasks 
| for lawyers is to agree upon what the law 
lis. They are quite ready to furnish some 
very general formulas from which endless 
controversies may spring in application. 
The difficulty increases with the import- 


| ance of the subject. 


| Jocution, so familiar in domestic procedure, 
lis not wholly unknown to international 
|eonferences. You may remember the ad- 
| vice of the old lawyer to his son: If jus- 


tice seems to be against you insist strenu- | 


| upon the law. If you are in doubt 
| out tee,» :aW, demand » justice. If you 
| have a case where both law and justice 
lare against you, “talk around it.’ 

Quite naturally the effort to make real 
ladvances in defining or expanding the 
|eontent of international law is more apt to 
lreveal disagreement than harmony of 
views. And when you add to the capacity 
| of lawyers—and perhaps the even greater 
capacity of jurists—for multiplying dif- 
| ferences of opinion, the divergence in na- 
/tional policies, the apprehensions of na- 
tions, and the historic conflicts in the 
views of foreign offices, you have a task 
for which a period of 25 years is altogether 
/too short to yield gratifying results. 
Instead of attempting to record the 
|progress of international law, I should 
prefer*to dwell upon the progress of inter- 
national lawyers. Perhaps, I would say, 
the progress of the students of interna- 
tional law. They multiply, and increase 
in learning and avidity. Not so long ago, 
}except upon the part of very few, there 
was but a polite and weak interest in the 
| study of international law. Now it is one 
lof the most popular of subjects. 


|Many Avenues for Study 


| Of International Code 


Conferences and institutes are formed 
to give opportunity for professional talent 
and ample encouragement to amateurs. 
All the devices of modern communication 
are enlisted to excite and to gratify the 
interest of the public. Books and periodi- 








eign relations fill our library tables, courses 
offered in universities are eagerly sought, 
and special schools are established for 
lintensive study. Groups of young per- 
'sons under skilled leaders may be found 
journeying about the world, attending as- 
semblies and seeking interviews with 
harassed foreign ministers and conference 
| ates. 

i= this activity holds the greatest 
promise. It will yield results in lawyers, 
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The processes of readjustment are so} 


The sart of circum- | 


|cals dealing with various aspects of for-| 





{if not in law. And I believe that out of 
this earnest study and comparison of 
| opinions, and, in particular, out of the 
| serious endeavor to understand intimately 
and correctly the conditions to be dealt 
| with, the bases of national policies and the 
grounds of national fears, we may look 
'for the gradual development of that en- 


lightened conscience in international af- | 


| fairs from which the concepts of the in- 
ternational law of the future will proceed. 

If little has be@én achieved in promot- 
ing the development of international law, 
as a definite body of law, we have 
abundant reason for gratification in the 
| promotion of institutions for the peaceful 
| settlement of international disputes. Law 
is not an end in itself but a means for 
establishing a basis for the mutually ad- 


vantageous intercourse of peaceful peo- 


ples. 

If success were attained in laying down 
a complete code of iaw, there would still 
be the need of endless applications to 
varieties of conduct. 
of law in this country, but that is only 
the beginning of trouble. Court sare busy 
in determining countless shades of dif- 
ferences in application. 


| 


Contempt for Law 


‘Governor Ritchie Declares 
Local Self -government 
Offers Only Solution to 
Changing Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| public service commission law and the 
workmen’s compensation laws. These vest 
jin the executive branch of government 
|functions which before their enactment 
| were, for the most part at least, legisla- 
tive or judicial. They confer upon the 
executive branch the right to make rules 
and regulations which have the force and 
|effect of legislation. 
|ministrative agencies to 





interpret their 


| provisions, which is clearly a judicial func- | 


| tion. 
| Change in Government 


“ ‘Quasi-legislative’ and ‘quasi-judicial,’ 
|may be inventions which satisfy the ju- 


tion law, the interstate commerce law, the | 


They empower ad- | 





: Social Legislation | 





| 


| dicial conscience in trying to adjust Ameri- | 


order, but they are daily withdrawing large 


areas of social action from the long es-| 


tablished legislative and judicial fields. 


We have abundance/can jurisprudence to a changing social | 


| 
| 


Under the most | Even judicial review is being reduced to| 


carefully contrived pieces of legislation, it |the minimum required by the Constitu-| 


is the unexpected that happens. 
Permanent International 
| Court Is Recommended 


tion. 

‘Whether we attribute all this to a 
| changing political theory or to a changing 
| attitude towards law and indeed conceding 


| 
{ 
j 


| 


Our excellent Constitution, after half a|there may be good in it—the immediate | 


century of interpretation, and _ despite 
agreement upon fundamental principles, 
gives us every day new questions. 


| effect is a clear breakdown in our classic 
|separation of governmental powers. The 


And | substance of that has gone, however much | 


under our abundant Federal legislation, | we may continue to camouflage it in form. | 
| “Those who at least knew what their) 
|rights were under a government of law, | 


with its host of specific provisions, con- 
troversies constantly arise. Happily our 
domestic peace does not depend upon the 
attainment of an impossible ideal in the 
certainty of law, but rather upon the as- 


surance of the peaceful settlement of con- | 


| troversies by our system of judicial de- 
| terminations. 

| In the international sphere, while we 
| Should do all we can to define and im- 
| prove the law, it is idle to talk either of 
| peace or of justice save as the instru- 
mentalities of peaceful settlement are 
promoted. Suppose, at the outset in our 
own country, the opinion had been domi- 
nant that it was useless to have d Federal 
| judicial tribunal, which should deal with 
| the scope of Federal regulation of inter- 
| State commerce, until interstate commerce, 
|its instrumentalities, and the extent of 
permissible Federal lgislation had been 
fully defined. What a mess we should have 
been in! 

The purpose of the constitutional provi- 
{sion could be achieved only through grad- 
j}ual interpretation by judicial tribunals. 
}In my present official position, it is not 
| fitting that I should comment on the spe- 


'cial questions of policy that are under | 


{consideration by our Government. But, 
apart from these, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the best hope of the world 
today, so far as the development of inter- 
national law is concerned, lies in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice. 

I grant you that its province is not to 
| legislate, that it should have a body of 
| law, as complete as possible, to apply. But 
the accepted principles which govern the 
| nations must be expounded and applied. 
A vast and steadily increasing number 
| of international agreements give rise to 
| questions of interpretation, which are 
| questions of law requiring judicial deter- 
| mination. 


Body for Conciliation and 


| Adjustment of Disputes 
Beyond these there lies the broad field 

| of conciliation and adjustment of disputes 
| which may not be of a justiciable sort 

It is in the development of agencies for 
| these purposes, giving greater play to the 
| processes of reason, and in the disposition 
|} to utilize them, that we find the most 
| notable progress. 
The labors of jurists are not lost because 
|they fail to end in agreements among 
| themselves. Even in their disagreements 
| they are the exponents of the essential 

methods of reason. They not only supply 
| the necessary material of learning and 


argument, but they inculcate the spirit | 


| which demands reasoned results. It is 
| that spirit that counts in the development 
of law. 

It is that spirit which broods over this 
| organization and has made it a valued in- 
strument in the formation of sound opin- 
}ion. This Society has not been long es- 
| tablished, but it could ask for no worth- 
ier traditions than those it enjoys or for 
|}@ more enviable record of usefulness than 
that which we review on this anniversary. 





Situation Continues Quiet 
‘On North Coast of Honduras 


to a telegram received from the Amer- 
jican Minister in Tegucigalpa, Julius G. 
Lay, the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, has just announced. The 
rebels have abandoned their position on 
|the National Railway south of San Pedro 
|Sula and have retired westward, Mr. Lay 
reported. The railroad, he said, is open 
its full length from Puerto Cortes to Por- 
terillos. 
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Workmen’s Compensation— 

(P 5--c 1, 2). 


(P 3--c 2) 


(P 2--¢ 1) 


1). 


There is continued calm along the en-| 
tire north coast of Honduras, according | 


|} often do not know under this government 
}of men whether they have any rights at 
. +> 

Attitude Toward Law 


“We find ourselves enmeshed in a mul- 
titude of executive, “quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative commissions and agencies 
which govern us or regulate us or super- 


and from birth to death. 

“Perhaps the popular belief is right, 
and the law itself is to blame. Certainly 
@ large portion of the public is convinced 
that modern law is not functioning prop- 
erly; that it is too slow, too mechanical, 


too many subtleties and chicaneries to 
keep step with modern progress. 

“But I believe the low estate to which 
law and government have in large part fal- 
len is due to something deeper than this. 
I believe it is rather due to the rise of a 
conscious and extraordinary social interest 
in the actual moral life and conduct of the 
individual, and the exploitation of this by 
| the uplifters as the caretakers and guard- 
ians of us all. 


Centralization of Power 


“This has vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment a power that often approaches ty- 
ranny and has produced a degree of cen- 
tralization and _ bureaucratic 
that has no place with a free people. But 
beyond that, the result is more and more 
to transform American iaw from its age- 
old purpose of protecting life, liberty and 


for the regulation of personal conduct and 
relations. 

“This tendency may not Yrean the dis- 
integration of law as so long understood 
and accepted in this country. But it is 
perhaps not too much to say that if the 
American system of law is going to disin- 
tegrate, this is one way for the process to 
begin. 

“The Government is no longer the 
;creature and protector of our individual 
rights but is rapidly becoming the dicta- 
tor of them. * * * 


Local Government 


| “Today local self-government furnishes 
the only efficient, effective, workable basis 
on which the diversified and changing 
problems in our diversified and changing 





cal issues differing in differing localities 
cannot be solved by a Federal yardstick 
applying uniformally everywhere. They 
|can only be settled locally. A people alert 
|for the common good ought to regard 
| local self government as a fixed national 
| policy and issue. They ought to apply 
it as a living, breathing thing, and not pass 
it all over to politicians who regard it 
as applying to anything at all if this will 
enable them to carry their State and to 
nothing which will not enable them to 
carry it. 

“That the perplexing question of pro- 
| hibition must ultimately be settled by the 
application of this principle of home rule 
seems to me inescapable. * * * 

“If a remedy along these fundamenta! 
lines is adopted, then you of the South 
need have no fear of the future. I believe 
the rest of the country recognizes and 
understands your problems. I know that 
I do. I for one would countenance no 
remedy which did not leave the people 





tion of our land completely free to solve 


to be best. 


Crime Problem 


“But do not forget that the peoples of 
other sections of the country have their 
problems springing from national pro- 
hibition. The story of organized under- 
| worlds of crime, dedicated to commercial- 
ized vice and producing the gangster and 
| the racketeer, has come to be an all too 
| familiar one in some of the great cities of 
;}the country, and corruption has even 
| Spotted the judicial ermine itself. 
| “These problems may be different from 
| your problems, but if national prohibition 
has not caused them at least it is fair 
| to say that it has measurably contributed 
| to them. What the country needs is a 
}formula which will end the strain the 





vise and annoy us from morn to | 


too archaic, too impotent, and that it has} 


property inio a scheme for social control | 


land can ever be practically settled. Lo- | 


of this great and loyal and chivalric sec- | 


this question and in the way you know} 


| 





autocracy | 








| Eighteenth Amendment has put upon our | 
| social and economic structure everywhere, | 
|and point the way out of the wilderness | 


| to north and south, east and west alike. 
“That formula, I believe, is to recog- 


| nize the right of each State to settle the | 


| question in accordance with the conditions 
each State must meet, with such neces- 
Sary protection as the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford through the exercise of 
its powers over interstate commerce. I 
am convinced that under this formula 
the people of each State can be trusted 
}to end the problem by settling it in a 
way which will promote not only law and 


| perance as well.” 
| = 


Steps Taken to Impound 
North Carolina Ballot Boxes 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections investi- 
gating the contested election of Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, in the 
election of November, 1930, has just an- 
/nounced through its chairman, Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, that a 
post office inspector will be dispatched to 
North Carolina April 25 for the impound- 
ing of ballot boxes. 

The announcement was made following 
an executive session of the Committee. 
|The inspector will go to Raleigh, N. C., 





|Chairman Moses said, and ballots from|cated and extravagant provisions as to 
| make it impossible of approval.” 


| 1,811 precincts will be impounded, 


order, but the great cause of true tem-| 





| stuffed articles, are protectcd by a cover- 
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An air view of Sacramento, capital city of California, with the State 


buildings shown in the foreground, is reproduced above. 


The State 


buildings have a landscape setting in grounds of several acres in 
area. The Sacramento River is in the background, with the business 
section of the city between. The Capitol building cost about $4,000,- 


000 to construct and remodel; the 


Library and Courts building and 





Toys Possessing Educational Value 


the State Office building cost $1,250,000. 


Are More in Demand Among Children 


Consumption of Playthings Doubles in Decade With Amer- 
ican Product Gradually Replacing Imports 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


No other country offers such a wide variety | 
of well-made, sturdy, and attractive toys, 
which in concept and design are keeping | 
step with the march of progress. Industry | 
truly finds its counterpart in children’s 


conditions, competition from foreign man- 
facturers and local toy production have 
operated to curtail foreign consumption 
of American-made toys. 

Latin America as a whole, and Canada, 


‘Laws Enacted 
For New York 


Are Reviewed 





Governor Says Program for 
Developing Power on St. 
Lawrence Most Important 
Measure Adopted 





Aupany, N. Y., April 25. 

“We still suffer in this country from an 
overdose of legislation,” said Governor 
Roosevelt last night in a radio address 
reviewing the work of the recent session 


of the Legislature. He expressed the 
opinion “that 1,120 bills that were actually 
passed is about 800 bills too many.” 

Governor Roosevelt said he had acted 
upon all except about a dozen of these 
measures, of which he has approved about 
770 and vetoed about 350. 

He placed first in importance the bill 
creating the Power Authority to develop 
water power on the St. Lawrence River, 
and said the Legislature took the first 
steps to carry out the new prison policy 
of the State. He expressed regret that 
no change was made in the mandatory 
life term for fourth offenders without re<- 
gard to what the offenses were. 

Utilization of Land 


| The Legislature, he said, recognized the 
new State policy of utilization of land, 
adopted a part of the health program, and 
took “two small steps” toward better reg- 
|; ulation of public utilities by placing bus 
|}and private water companies under the 
| jurisdiction of the Public Service Com-< 
mission. 
| He said the State is starting this year 
more new hospitals for the insane to cost 
| $20,000.000, and new prison facilities to 
| cost $10,000,000, as the result of the adop- 





= | tion of the institutions’ building program, 


The Governor mentioned legislation pro- 

| viding for the unification of New York 
| City’s rapid transit system, and for con- 
| solidation of the Port Authority's projects, 
| both of which, he said, will benefit the 
people. 
He referred to the cooperation of New 
York State with other States in studying 
| beach pollution and in seeking a remedy 
|for unemployment, including a study of 
unemployment insurance. 


Women in Industry 


“A very definite step forward was taken,” 
he said, in the enactment of amendments 
| to the law protecting women in industry. 
| “On the whole, therefore,” he said, “this 
session of the Legislature that lasted over 
; three months can be called by no means 
| barren of accomplishments.” He expressed 
the hope, however, that the next session 


playthings, and practically every develop- | with Newfoundland, and Labrador, nor-| will take steps to improve the “unbusi- 


ment, trend, or event is at once repro- 
duced in miniature, and becomes a part of 
the every-day life of the child. Whether) 
it be over-size vehicle tires, children’s pe- | 


|riod furniture, gymnasiums in the home, | 


swivel-head dolls, or the latest in educa- 


tional play material, the manufacturers 


}are not found lacking in initiative and | 


ingenuity. 

Play yard and play ground equipment 
and home gymnasium sets have become | 
staple lines in practically all toy depart- 
ments, the demand having no doubt been 
augmented by the increasing traffic with 
its attendant dangers, as well as the 
limited number of play areas easily ac- | 
cessible to the children who live in con- 
gested areas. Adult games of all kinds} 
were especially popular during the past 
year, and many of the oldtime favorites 
have been modernized by the addition of | 
new features or revised rules. 

The matter of packaging is receiving 
considerable attention, even in the less | 
expensive items; many toys, such as 


ing of cellophane to insure sanitation. 
The sales value of attractive packaging is 
thoroughly capitalized by the toy indus- 
try. 

According to census of production fig- 
ures recently released, the 1929 toy pro- 
duction approximated $87,997,000, as 
against $35,491,000 tor 1921. In 1929 the 
total number of establishments reported 
was 539 and the average number of wage | 
earners was 23,794, as against 362 fac- 
tories and 9,448 wage earners in 1921. 
It must be pointed out that in 1929 the 
census did not include the many hundred | 
firms producing each less than $5,000 | 
worth of toys during the year. In 1921, 





; all concerns producing over $500 were 


considered. There have also been slight | 
changes in the various items comprising | 
the total figure; hence, it is not possible 


to make an exact comparison. 


Dolls and Wheel Goods 


Are Major Items 


The leading lines comprising the 1929 
figure were dolls, parts, and clothing, $16,- 
200,000; wheel goods, including velocipedes, 
sidewalk bikes, automobiles, and other 
wheel goods, nearly $16,000,000; wooden 
toys, $6,569,000; boy trains, $4,260,000; 
mechanical toys, $3,485,800; play furniture, 
$3,111,000; tne balance being made up of 
miscellaneous play items. Dolls and wheel 
goods were about equal in value, account- 
ing for approximately 36 per cent of the 
total figure. 


United States’ exports of toys reflect a 
gradual growth during the past decade, 
reaching the highest point in 1929 when! 
exports of all toys amounted to $3,933,749. | 
Although this figure dropped to $3,085,950 | 
in 1930, it is still above the 10-year aver- 
age of $2,951,374. | 

The decline in exports for 1930 just 
about balances the declines in imports of 
toys for that year, and is reflected in prac- 
tically all lines, but especially in “wheel 
goods and parts” which in 1930 ‘amounted 
to only $498,962 as against $821,430 in! 
1929, a drop of over 40 per cent. The 
“other toys” group also shows a consider- 


able decrease. Unsatisfactory economic | 


National Prohibition | 


Referendum Is Asked 


New York Governor Signs Bill 
For Petition to Congress 


Asany, N. Y., April 25. 


{ 
Governor Roosevelt has approved a bill 
(A. Int. 1059, Print No. 1432) petitioning | 
Congress to submit a referendum on, pro- | 
hibition to the citizens of the ited | 
States, and has vetoed a bill (S. Int. 263, 
Print No. 1682) relating to prescriptions 
by physicians of medicinal liquor. 
The vetoed measure had two main pur- 


| poses, the Governor said in a memoran- 


dum. The first was to confer upon the | 
medical profession the right to use its 
own judgment on the prescribing of in- 
toxicating liquor for medicinal purposes. 
The other and more immediate purpose, 
according to the Governor, was to pro- 
vide a quick means of bringing a justice- 
able matter before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in order finally to de- 
termine whether a sovereign State has 
the right to pass its own laws with ref- 
erence to the practice of medicine even 
if such laws go beyond the scope and 
limits of Federal statutes. : 
With both purposes the Governor said 
he was in sympathy, but the bill before 
him, he asserted, “contains so compli- 


| taken 


| ports amounted to $8,362,437. 


| point for the past 10 years. 


| $450,280; Japan, $549,240. 


mally take about 60 per cent of the United 
States’ total toy exports. However, there 
was a marked decline in exports to those 
areas in 1930, Latin America representing 
a drop of over $385,000 and Canada nearly 
$284,000 from the 1929 figure. Toy exports 
to Oceania also declined considerably in 
1930, accounted for iargely by curtailed 
shipments to Australia, which in some 
lines took less than one-half the amount 
in 1929. The other world areas 
more nearly held their own during the 
past year. 


There has been a gradual decline in 


| United States imports of toys since 1921, 


the Peak year coming in 1923 when im- 
The aver- 
age for the 10-year period was $5,449,364, 


| 1930 representing the lowest year, when 


toy imports amounted to $4,241,885. “Dolls 
and parts” are by far the largest group 
accounting for approximately one-fourth 
of the total; the “other toys” group in- 


| cludes miscellaneous items not separately 


classified. 


Germany and Japan are the principal 
sources, and in 1930 supplied over 86 per 
cent of the total toy imports. However, 
Germany's position is declining, whereas 
imports of toys from Japan are on the 
increase, in 1930 reaching the highest 
Japan's gain 
appears to about offset Germany’s loss, 
establishing Japan as an important source 
of toys. Of a total of $1,053,525 worth of 
dolls and parts imported into the United 
States during 1930, Germany 
In the 
toys” group, Germany is far in the lead 
with $1,881,196, Japan coming second with 
$783,128. Among the countries of lesser 
importance may be mentioned France, the 
United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, Canada, and Austria. 


In summing up the United States’ for- 
eign trade in toys during the last 10 years, 





supplied | 
“other | 


| nesslike methods” that permit hurried and 
unconsidered action at the close of the 
session. 

Concerning the negative side of the ses- 
| Sion, Governor Roosevelt mentioned the 
failure to enact legislation, aside from the 
; bus and water company bills, to strengthen 
| the control of the State over public utili- 
; ties. The Legislature, he said, refused to 
| authorize a commission to study the sub- 
| ject of the reorganization of local govern- 
;ment, and declined to pass a bill for the 
establishment of county health units. 

There was no legislative reapporttion< 
| ment, he said, but the Legislature “at< 
| tempted to reapportion the congressional 
district by a joint resolution instead of by 
a bill that would come to the Governor.” 


Constitutionality Questioned 
“There is a grave question; of course,” 


’| he said, “as to the constitutionality of this 


procedure, and it will have to be decided 
| ultimately by the Court of Appeals.” 
| The Legislature did not provide for the 
continuation of the Governor’s committee 
;On unemployment, he said, and took no 
; action toward regulation of employment 
agencies through a State agency or for 
the establishment of a special bureau in 
| the Department of Labor to enforce the 
; eight-hour day, the prevailing rate of 
| wages law and the citizens’ preference law. 
No action was taken on the proposal for 
| a four-year term for the Governor, he said, 
| nor on proposed changes in the election 
|laws. The Governor expressed the hope 
| that it would not be necessary to call a 
special session. ; 





foreign toys on the American market has 
gradually declined, whereas American toys 
have assumed greater importance in world 
trade. They have gained an enviable repu- 
| tation for their quality, variety, and in- 
|genuity, and consequently find a ready 
|Sale in markets where a demand exists 


| it is clearly seen that the importance of|for what are known as “quality” goods, 
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Effect of 


| 


In Nation’s Diet 
Upon Agriculture. 


Federal Economist Reviews | 
Relation of Economic Sit-| 
uation to Trend in Food| 
Preferences 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
food, measured in calories, shows that 
much more land is required to produce 
a diet based largely on meat than one 
based on wheat, corn or the other cereals. 
It now requires over two acres of crops 
to feed the average American, but only 
one acre to feed the average German, 
one-half acre to feed a Chinaman, and 
one-fourth an acre, a Japanese. This is 
owing largely to the difference in diet, 
except. that the difference between China 
and Japan is owing to much higher crop 
yields in Japan. 


Demand for Cereal Foods 


The decrease in the United States since 
the war years in consumption per person 
of cereal foods, principally wheat flour and 
cornmeal, has reduced the area of these 
crops needed to feed a person by about 
one-twelfth of an acre; while the in- 
crease in consumption of milk, vegetables, 
fruits, and of meat prior to 1929 increased 
the area per person needed to produce 
these products by a quarter of an acre. 


Nearly all the increase in sugar consump- | 


tion has come*sfrom Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, so it has not 
been included in fhe estimate. 
result, therefore, of this change in diet 


was an increase in crop land needed to | 
feed each person of about one-sixth of; 


an acre. 


Meanwhile, the population of the United | 


States increased from 95,000,000 to 120,- 
000,000, which, after allowing for vhe 
change in diet, indicates that about 50,- 
000,000 acres more crop land would be 
needed to feed our people than during 


Changes 


The net) 


en WE %. 
PRESIDENT'’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 25, 1931 


The President made no set engage- 
ments during the day, devoting himself 
to clearing his desk of official business 
before departing for Cape Henry, Va., 
where on April 26 he was to participate 
in exercises commemorating the 324th 
anniversary of the landing of the first 
English settlers in this country. 

2:15 p. m—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to re- 
port on the progress of matters before 
his department. 

4:30 p. m—The President left aboard 
the Department of Commerce inspection 
boat “Sequoia” for Cape Henry, Va. 


Pan American Group 
Ends Conference on 


Spread of Disease 


‘Recommendations Adopted 
| For Consideration as Part 
Of Paris Congress on 


| World Health Problems 


The second Pan American Conference 
of Directors of Public Health held its 


| closing session April 25 in Washington, | 


completing consideration of a list of pro- 
visions for prevention of the spread of 
contagious diseases among American na- 
tions, as proposed by the International 
Office of Public Health, of Paris. 

The conference, while agreeing with 
the general text of the Paris document, 
| did, however, offer recommendations and 
amendments. 


ference considered the Calmette’s vacci- 
nation against tuberculosis and recom- 
mended the further study of it by the 
ninth Pan American Conference, to meet 
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| pan ror uicutinc | Rules to Govern 
| INTERIOR ROOMS | 


‘Veterans in Civil | 
Service Amended 


Cal b/g 


| President Issues Order to Re- 
quire Existing Service-| 
connected Disability for 
Special Rating 


\ 


(Continued from Page 1.) | 
|shall have five points added to their earned 
ratings in examinations for entrance to the 
classified service. Applicants for entrance | 
examination who are honorably discharged 
and who establish by official records the 
present existence of a service-connected 
disability, and widows of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
wives of honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who because of serv- 
ice-connected disability are themselves not 
qualified but whose wives are qualified for 
appointment, shall have ten points added 
to their earned ratings; and this shall 
also apply to retired officers and enlisted 
men who establish through official sources 
the present existence of a service-con- 
nected disability in the same manner as 
| one of several filed by the pat- is required of others who are granted: dis- 
| entee. ability preference. In examinations where 
| | experience is an element of qualifications, 
| | time spent in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the World 





| A patent has just been issued for 
the method of constructing a 
multi-storied building so that 
light coming through the win- 
dows will not be diffused on floor 
| surfaces but will pass through 
| “light openings” in the floor, 
reaching lower fioors, as shown 
in the above drawing, which is 





‘Design for 


|ited in an applicant’s ratings where the 


Th Buildings Patented 
| Plan i to 4 


|or naval service but was resumed after his 
discharge. Competitiors shall be duly noti- 
fied of their ratings. 


Additional Change Made 
Rule VI, paragraph 2, is amended to read 
as follows by eliminating the clause “but 
| the names of disabled veterans, their wives, 
and the widows of honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines shall be 


Calls for 
Openings in 
Tall Structures 


Staggered 
Floors of 


A method of constructing multi-storied 
buildings so that light entering through 


| 


| War or the war with Spain shall be cred- | 


| applicant’s actual employment in a similar | 
vocation to that for which he applies was | 
}temporarily interrupted by such military | 


DEPLETED SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY | 


The low stage of water, ascribed to drought conditions, in the Asho- 
kan Reservoir, in the Catskill Mountains of New York, is shown in 
the air view reproduced above. Ashokan Reservoir is one of the 
main sources of water supply for New York City. 





Fear of Debt Settlement Discussion 
Said to Prevent Silver Conference 


| Call for World Meeting Need Not Originate in This Coun- 
| try, Senator Pittman Points Out 


While it would be unfortunate if the;come to his notice, which, if authorized, 
| United States failed to call an interna-| would indicate that the President is not 
| tional conference to promote the monetary ; proceeding to carry out the request of the 
value of silver, Canada, China or any other | Senate contained 


in the resolution, but! 


|at Buenos Aires in 1932. 

Surgeon General Hugn S. Cumming, of | 
the Public Health Service, and Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, | 
presided over the Conference, whose rec- | 
ommendations will be sent to Paris to} 
be considered previous to the formation 
of an international treaty to provide reg- 
| ulations to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases by air transportation 
among American nations. 

The Conference decided in the case of 
yellow fever that the burden of protection 
should not be placed upon any one coun-| 
try where the disease exists, but if neces- 
sary, air passengers may be quarantined | 
at the port of arrival for a period of six 
days after exposure. 

B@rause sanitary conditions are con- | 
stantly changing, the Conference recom- | 
mended that measures made applicable 
by all nations should be general in char- 
acter and flexible of interpretation. It also 
was recommended that because the knowl- 
edge of individual diseases is progressing, | 
measures for control should be specific for 
each disease. 

(An authorized summary of the 
conference recommendations will be 

printed in the issue of April 28.) 


the war, provided no changes occurred in 
production per acre. But the fact is that) 
there are only about 6,000,000 more acres | 
of crops used to produce the Nation’s food 
than were used during the war. Indeed, 
after the war the acreage of crops ac- 
tually declined until 1924, and is now 
only about as large as it was in 1919. 
What has produced this result? 


Food for Animals 


First, the use of the automobile and 
the tractor has reduced the number of 
horses and mules in the United States by 
over 7,000,000 and released for other uses | 
probably 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres of 
crop land formerly used to feed these} 
horses and mules that have disappeared. 
Most of thjs land thus released is used to 
feed meat and milk animals. 

Secondly, there has been a great im- 
provement in the amount of meat and 
milk produced per unit of feed consumed. 
For instance, there has been an increase 
since the war of about 1,000 pounds of 
milk per cow, which is 25 per cent, whereas 
it appears that there has been a much less 
increase in the amount of feed eaten per 
cow. This increasing efficiency of farm 
animals in the use of feed probably has 
increased net production almost as much 
as the use of the tractor and automobile. 

It is evident that the increased use of 
meat and milk, made possible by the 
higher wages and salaries of city people | 
after the war, helped to relieve the agri- 
cultural depression. But since 1925 there 
has been a downward trend in the con- 
sumption of beef, the production of which 
requires so large an area of crops and 
pasture. If this should continue it would 
tend to aggravate the agricultural depres- 
sion. On the other hand, an increase in| held up at Providence, R. I. 
consumption of beef would aid the farm-| The Treasury conference, Mr. Mills said 
ers to obtain better prices for their prod-| orally, was for the purpose of hearing the | 
ucts. | Claims of the domestic interests who have | 

Production Efficiency | asserted that convict labor enters into the | 

A third factor that has caused an in-| Production or processing of most of the 
crease in agricultural production has been | Russian lumber shipments. Importers’ at- 
the shift from the less productive classes |torneys were before Mr. Mills, April 24, | 
of animals per unit of food consumed to| With argument to the effect that the Treas- | 
the more productive classes, notably from | Ury_had no authority under the Tariff Act 
beef cattle to dairy cattle and hogs. of 1930 to hold up the shipment. 


- a 
Entry of Lumber Cargo | 


From Russia Is Opposed 


Representatives of American lumber in- | 
|terests appeared before Ogden L. Mills, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, April 25, | 
| to protest the attempt of the A. C. Dut- 
|ton Lumber Company, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and the Amtorg Trading Company, 
to enter the cargo of Russian lumber now | 


windows will pass to interior rooms on 
floors below instead of being diffused on 
opaque floor and wall space is the subject 
of a patent just issued by the Federal 
Patent Office. 


The patenj, designated as No. 1802068, | 


is issued to Josef Rings, a resident of 
Hansahaus, Essen, Germany. 


The patentee describes the invention 
as being especially adapted to use in build- 
ings where the stories need not be com- 
pletely separated from each other and 
where a view from one floor to another is 
frequently needed. 

“Light openings” set in floors and par- 
titions and covered with ordinary glass or 
with means for reflecting the light, such 
as prisms, would be utilized in construct- 


ing a building under the newly-patented | 


method. 


The plan calls for the openings to be 
arranged in staggered position so as to 


| afford only an oblique view from a height 


through several floors, while a direct view 
through an opening can extend only to 
the floor immediately below. 


The patentee states the floor openings 
can be used in connection with stair- 
cases, permitting the building of stair- 
ways in any desired number “without 
further limitation of the useful floor 
space.” 

“Consequently,” the patentee states in 
specifications filed with the Patent Office, 
“the present arrangement permits of a 
much more favorable utilization of the 
floor spaces, while at the same time sup- 
plying the interior of the building to a 
greater extent with light than heretofore 
possible.” 


Senator Reed Opposes 
Reducing Tariff Rates 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
in a statement issued April 25, opposed 
any reduction in tariff rates. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 


I can not see that the tariff has any- 


{placed above all other.” and substitution 
| therefor the clause, “but the names of 
| persons entitled to disability preference as 
| defined in paragraph 1 of this rule shall 
{be placed above all others:” : 


All competitors rated at 70 or more 
shall be eligible fo rappeintment, and 
their names shall be placed on the proper 
| register according to their ratings; but 
the names of persons entitled to, disabil- 
ity preference as defined in paragraph 1 
of this rule shall be placed above all 
others. 

The foregoing amendments to Civil 
| Service Rule VI will apply to future ex- 
|} aminations conducted by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


| Third Revision Effected 

Rule VII, paragraph 1(b), is amended 
| to read as follows by eliminating the sen- 
tence, “An appointing officer who passes 
over a veteran eligible and selects a non- 
veteran with the same or lower rating 
shall place in the records of the Depart- 
ment his reasons for so doing,” and sub- 
stituting therefor the sentence, “An ap- 
pointing officer who passes over a veteran 
eligible and selects a nonveteran with the 
same or lower rating shall file with the 
Civil Service Commission the reasons for 
so doing, which reasons will become a 
part of the veteran’s record but will not 
| be made available to the veteran or to 
anyone else except in the discretion of 
the appointing officer”: 

The nominating or appointing officer 
shall make selections for the first vacancy 
from not more than the highest three 
names certified, or on the register, with 
| sole reference to merit and fitness, unless 
‘objection shall be made and sustained 
by the Commission, to one or more of the 
persons certified, for any of the reasons 
stated in Rule V, section 4. For the sec- 
|/ond vacancy he shall make selection from 
not more than the highest three remain- 
ing, who have not been within his reach 
for three separate vacancies, or against 
whom objection has not been made and 
sustained in the manner indicated. The 
| third and any additional vacancies shall 
|be filled in like manner. More than one 


|government could take the initiative, 
| Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, said | 
}in a statement made public April 25. 

| The Senate last February adopted a 
| resolution requesting the President to call | 
}an international conference on_ silver. 
Senator Pittman said the President has 
;not yet acted and that there has been 
}some opposition to such a conference be- 
}cause of the possible attempt of certain 
| governments to include international debt 
| settlements and other financial questions 
in the conference agenda. 


The statement made public on Sena- 
tor Pittman’s behalf follows in full text: 

Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on commercial relations with 
| China will sail from Seattle for China on | 
|May 16 to make further studies of the 
;causes of the depressed condition of our 
| trade with China and remedies that may 
| be put in force to remove such depression. 

Senator Pittman, in reply to a question 
as to whether he had conferred with the 
| President relative to what action he had, 
| taken or would take relative to the request 
of the Senate contained in Senate Resolu- 
{tion 442 requesting the President to call 
or obtain an international conference for 
the purpose of agreeing with other gov- 
ernments, if possible, to suspend the policy 
and practice or melting up silver coins and 
| disposing of them as bullion, and for the 
|further purpose of agreeing, if possible, 
}upon the status and use of silver as 
| money, stated that he had not conferred 
| with the President, as he had not received 
| any invitation for a conference and the 
matter now was entirely in the hands of 
the President. 

He stated that press dispatches had 





that he had no personal confirmation with 
regard to the facts. 


He admitted that, from some quarters, | 


there was opposition to the call by the 
President for fear that certain govern- 
ments would attempt to enlarge the scope 
of the conference to include debt settle- 
ments and other financial questions. 

The Senator said turther: 

Personally I cannot see any sound jus- 
tification for this timidity. 
dent invited the governments of the world 
to a conference, as requested in the Sen- 
ate resolution, he could properly and justi- 
fiably decline to extend the scope of the 
inquiry. 

There is hardly a doubt that substan- 
tially all governments except possibly four 
or five would accept the President's in- 
vitation without proposed changes in the 
agenda. There might and probably would 
be some commercial advantage to the 
United States over the governments re- 
fusing to participate. It is conceivable 
that treaties between the conferring pow- 
ers could be initiated that would make 
very close commercial relations between 


such treaty powers, and remove many ob- | 


structions to trade and commerce between 
such countries. In fact, 
would then so develop that no government 
could justify its absence from such a con- 
ference. 

While it would be unfortunate if our 
Government did not take the leadership 
in the matter, there is nothing to prevent 
any government from extending such an 
invitation. There has been considerable 
talk in Canada among its statesmen of 
the advisability of calling such a confer- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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If the Presi- | 


the situation | 
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Hundred Cities _ 
Double Relief to 
Needy Families 


Children’s Bureau Reports 
That Most of $40,000,- 
000 Outlay Last Year Was 
From Public Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Where the average increase in the relief 
expenditure was 89 per cent, the North 
Central States showed an increase of 164 
|per cent. More than $18,000,000 was spent 
last year in that section, as compared to 
less than $7,000,000 the previous year. The 
Middle Atlantic States came next with an 
| increase of 59 per cent, followed by New 
|England with an increase of 51 per cent; 
| the Pacific and Mountain area with 49 per 
jcent; the South Central area with 34 per 
/cent and the South Atlantic States with 
| 23 per cent. 

| While the figures assembled show the 


3 


- |actual relief costs reported and the in- 


|creases called for during the year just 
| passed, they can not be interpreted as a 
| precise measure of relief requirements. 
| There may have been either less need or 
|less money to meet the need in those 


~~ lareas in which relief expenses for 1930 


| did not greatly exceed those of 1929. How- 
| ever, in the large cities of the north cen- 
tral section, where industry is concen- 
| trated, the increases in relief bills, vary- 
jing from 100 to 400 per cent, denote an 
unprecedented demand for family aid. 

The cities reporting from the various 
geographic sections are as follows: 

New England.—Boston, Brockton, Fall 
River, Hartford, Holyoke, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Lynn, Malden, New Bedford, New 
Haven, Newton, Portland, Providence, 
Springfield, Somerville and Worcester. 

Middle Atlantic—Allentown, Altoona, 
Bayonne, Bethlehem, Buffalo, Chester, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, New Rochelle, 
New York, Newark, Niagara Falls, Read- 
ing, Rochester, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre 
}and Yonkers. 

South Atlantic—Asheville, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Greensboro, Huntington, Jack- 
|sonville, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, 
Washington, D. C., and Winston-Salem. 

North Central.—Akron, Canton, Chicago, 
Cicero, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
| Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Evanston, 
Forth Wayne, Grand Rapids, Hamilton, 
Kansas City, Mo., Kenosha, Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Oak Park, Omaha, 
| Pontiac, Racine, Saginaw, Sioux City, St. 
| Louis, St. Paul, South Bend, Terre Haute, 
Toledo, Topeka, Wichita and Youngstown. 
| South Central..Birmingham, El Paso, 
| Knoxville, Louisville, Memphis, Mobile, 
| Nashville, New Orleans and Shreveport. 
| Pacific and Mountain.—Berkeley, Den- 
|ver, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Portland, Sacramento, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and Tacoma. 


| Dhenrewnes of Boys’ Week 
Commended by President 


President Hoover issued a statement 
April 25 commending observance of Na- 
tional Boys’ Week, beginning April 26, to 
the people of the country. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The celebration of National Boys’ Week 
is a yearly reminder of the priceless quali- 
ties of youth, when faith is highest and 
ambition strongest, with their constant 
inspiration and encouragement to the fa- 
thers of sons. Interest in boys and com- 
| radeship with them is a privilege to their 

elders and a guiding service to the boys. 

I commend the observance of National 
| Boys’ Week to all our people. 


thing to do with our present problem. TO! cejection may be made from the three 
Fourthly, there has been a shift from the|. Mr. Mills did not disclose when he would | reduce tariff rates on articles which we |, i 


less productive crops to the more produc- | be prepared to announce a decision on the | ourselves can produce would increase un- 


tive, notably from corn toward cotton in | Question, which involves application of the | employment 


the South, and from wheat toward corn 


|recently announced regulations pursuant 


| rather than diminish it. 
| Articles which we can not produce come 


in the Central States, especially in the|t© the tariff act provisions barring con-|in free of duty under the present'law. It 


years immediately following the war. 
Fifthly, there has been a little increase 
in the yield per acre of many of the crops. 
In brief, the application of science to 
agriculture, which has taken place more 
rapidly since the War than ever before, 


has enabled the American farmer to pro- | 


vide a more expensive diet to an increas- 
ing number of people from a practically 
Stationary acreage of crop land. 


In the face of these advances in agri- 
cultural technique and shifts in produc- 
tion, which resulted in greatly increased 
production until 1926, and a production 
which is still high, the present economic 
Gepression has resulted, apparently, in a 
decline of 4 per cent in consumption of 
meat per person in 1930 below that in 1929, 
(12 per cent below that in 1924), a decline 
of 2 or 3 per cent in consumption of dairy 
products below 1929, and probably of whole 
milk also, and, what is surprising, a large 
decline apparently in use of sugar and a 
small decline in consumption of bread. 


vict-made merchandise. 


| Tariff Hearing Postponed 
| On Velvet Goods of Cotton 


| 

Postponement 
Tariff Commission relative to the investi- 
gation of cotton velveteens and velvets, 
formerly set for May 22, was announced 
April 25 at the office of the secretary of 
the Commission. 

The date for kearing will be announced 
later, according to the Commission. The 


investigation is relative to velveteens and | 
velvets, including velveteen or velvet rib- | 
bons, cut or uncut, whether or not the | 


pile covers the entire surface, wholly or 
in chief value of cotton. 


Analysis Made of Profit 
From Sale of Tobacco 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


of the hearing by the | 


Vegetables and fruits, however, except | 
oranges, have held their own, apparently. }Rrofit per dollar of sales because of the 
Combining the principal foods on the basis | lower gross margin, in spite of the fact 
of farm price during a recent 10-year | that it «cost more per dollar of sales to 
period it appear that the food consump- | Sell them at 15 cents per package than 
tion of the American people was about | 4t_25 cents for two packages. 

4 per cent less in 1930 than in 1929. The The study reveals also that tobacco} 
consumption of food in 1930 was lower,| Products had the advantage of a turnover 
it seems, than in any year since 1917. rate more than twice as great as that of 

It is not unlikely that with the return |! grocery goods, other than perishables, 
of urban prosperity the consumption of| Cigarettes having the highest turnover 
meat and milk will return to the pre-de- | "ate of more than 42 times a year, cigars 
pression level for a while. Since it re-| With a turnover of 10 times a year. The 
quires three to four acres to produce as|i™Mportance of turnover as an operating 
much food, measured in calories, of milk |{#ctor and how it can be regulated to a 


| is not going to help America to close our 
factories in order to give work to foreign 
factories. 


Mr. Couzens Suggests 
Revision of Tax System 


(Continued from Page 1.} 


are subject to further study, but they 
should begin with gifts as low as $50,000 
gifts. The gift tax would yield an ex- 
| tensive revenue. If it were on the statute 
books this year, it would add about $260,- 
000,000 to the revenues. 


The System OI community tax returns, 
| which prevails in some States, as for in- 


stance in California, should be stopped. | 
Under this system the husband and wife | 


make separate returns, each for a lower 
tax rate because of the smaller amount 
of taxable rate in their separated 
; amounts, and they should be required to 
j}make joint returns which would produce 
more revenue. 

As to the difference between the United 
States and British income tax rates, the 
income tax in England on $4,000 brackets 
is about 58 times as much as it is in the 
United States. On $20,000 about 61% times 
rate 4s about 14 times as much as in the 
United tSates. On $20,000, about 6% times 
more, on $50,000 it is 3%, times more, and 
on $80,000 the British tax is 21, times as 
much as it is in the United States. 


Suggestions for Making 


or pork, or 12 acres devoted to beef pro- 
duction, as one one-half acres of wheat 
made in flour or one-third of an acre of 
sugar beets, it is clear that an increase 
in the consumption of milk and meat, es- 
pecially beef, would increase the need for 
farm land. 

On the other hand, the rapid decline in 
the birth rate indicates that the population 
of the Nation will not increase as rapidly 
in the future as in the past, and that in 
30 to 40 years a stationary, possibly a de- 
clining population will be reached, unless 
the immigration restrictions are liberal- 
ized. Looking forward, not the next few 
years, but the next few decades, it ap- 
pears probable that changes in diet are 
more likely to augment than to ameliorate 
the influence of this population prospect. 
In view of the rapid advances in agricul- 
tural technique, which seem almost cer- 
tain to continue, it is likely that not much 
more, possibly no more, farm land will be 
needed to feed the American people than 
is now so used. 


Veterans’ Hospital Award 
Is Made for Alabama Unit 


The award for the basic construction, 
at $587,792, for the general hospital for 
veterans’ at Tuscaloosa Ala., has been 
given the H. B. Nelson Construction Co 
of Columbus, Ga. it was announced 
orally April 25 at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The 250-bed building will con- 
tain the regional office of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and will cost more than $1,000,000. 


large extent by the store manager is in-| 


cluded in this discussion. 

The report further 
bacco products are “impulse goods” and 
that good store display in a conspicuous 
location should promote the sale. 
; esting facts such as cash and carry @\s- 
|tomers purchasing more tobacco than 
charge customers and the decided tendency 
| towards greater tobacco sales percentages 


communities, are made a part of this re- 
lease. 

This study is based on the analysis of 
food trades carried on in Louisville, Ky., 
by the Department of Commerce and is 
the last commodity study that will be re- 
leased before Part III is published in its 
| final form, which will include the analysis 
|of all commodities studied. Two sections 
|of the final report are available, “Census 
of Food Distribution” and “Credit Exten- 
sion and Business Failures.” Part II on 
|“Cost, Markets and Methods in Grocery 
Retailing,” now is in the hands of the 
printer. The first two reports in connec- 
tion with the Louisville Grocery Survey, 
“Credit Extension and Business Failures,” 
price, 10 cents, and “Census of Food Dis- 
tirbution,” price, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
|Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Copies of “Selling Cigars, Cigarettes and 
Tobacco Through Retail Stores” may be 
procured without charge from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 





indicates that to-| 


Injfer- | 


in grocery stores in the lower income class ; 


15 cents, are available | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
know concerning a city which interests 
oo as a possible point of location,’ he 
said. 

“*The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, through its Business Research 
Section, is constantly handling requests 
from all parts of the country for infor- 
mation of precisely this type, such as fac- 
jtors affecting plant location, marketing 
facilities, and business and professional 
| opportunities in a wide variety of lines. 
|It is to make available to those engaged 
| in planning city surveys the data derived 
| from its experience in answering such re- 
quests as well as in cooperating in pre- 
vious city studies that the Commerce De- 
partment has issued its report, Sugges- 
tions for Outline of a City Survey.’ 


“Section 1 of the repor. offers an ex- 
tensive list of subjects logically to be in- 
cluded in the commercial or industrial 


survey of a community, such as popula- | 


tion, location, rate of growth, present in- 
dustries, power resources, labor supply, 
transportation facilities, 


and general living conditions of the com- 
munity. 

“Section 2 of the report deals with pri- 
mary sources of material and is designed 
for the surveyor’s convenience in locating 
the sources of original material applica- 
ble to each factor suggested in the out- 
| line given in the preceding section. This 


City Surveys Are Outlined 


wholesale and | 
retail outlets, form of city government | 


}names next in order for appointment, or 
|from two names if the register contains 
only two, subject to the requirements of 
section 2 of this rule as to the apportion- 
ment. An appointing officer who passes 
over a veteran eligible and selects a non- 
veteran with the same or lower rating 
shall file with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the reasons for so doing, which rea- 
sons will become a part of the veteran's 
}record but will not be made available to 
the veteran or to anyone else except in 
the discretion of the appointing officer. 
| Any eligible who has been within reach 
for three separate vacancies in his turn 
may be subsequently selected, subject to 
the approval of the Commission from the 
certificate on which his name last ap- 
peared, if the condition of the register 
has not so changed as to place him in 
other respects beyond reach of certifi- 
cation. 
Quarterly Exams Authorized 

The Civil Service Commission is author- 
}ized to hold quarterly examinations for 
positions for which there are existing regis- 
ters of eligibles, such examinations to be 
open ‘only to the men and women entitled 
to disability preference as herein provided, 
| the names of the resulting eligibles to be 
}entered at the head of the existing regis- 
ters in the order of ratings attained in 
competition with the disability-preference 
eligibles, if any, whose names, may already 
|appear at the head of such registers. 

(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 

(The full text of the report of the 
President's Advisory Committee on 
Veterans’ Preference will be printed in 
the issue of April 28.) 


Outlook for Employment 
Found More Encouraging 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
were absorbed on these projects, with 
}every indication that there will be a fur- 
ther increase in forces during April. 
An increase in building was noted, but 
there were still large surpluses of these 
craftsmen in some localities. Municipal 
improvements and heavy construction 
projects will soon be offering employment 
to many men. There was a steady in- 
|crease in the demand for agricultural 
| help, which will continue throughout April. 
| With better weather assured in practically 
every section of the country as we enter 
the Spring period, an increase in the de- 
mands for all classes of outdoor laborers 
will naturally follow, which will do much 
to alleviate the unemployment that has 
prevailed throughout the Winter months. 
(The full tert of the United States 
Employment Service's Current Com- 
ment on Items Affecting employment 
tendencies, possibilities and develop- 
ment in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia will be published in the 
issue of April 28.) 


perience which can be drawn upon in the 


preparation of a city survey. 


“Copies of ‘Suggestions for Outline of a 


City Survey’ ‘industrial and commercial) 
may be obtained for 5 cents from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or from branch offices of the Bu- 
|reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


cated in principal cities throughout the | source section particularly emphasizes the | located in principal cities throughout the 


[cated or from any of its branch offices lo- 


country. 


existing wealth of research data and ex- 


country.” 


You’re climbing into 


shirt — racing against tim 


are like that / 


your last clean 


e to keep an ap- 


pointment. And zip! A button snaps... 


flies across the room. . 


. scuttles under the 


bed. As with malice aforethought, it’s left a 


location on your shirt decidedly open to 


public inspection. 


If it happens in a Statler room, you 


efficient laundries in all our houses to give 
you one-day service. 


This thoughtfulness is reflected in other 


needn’t raise your blood pressure, phone conveniences: 
frantically for the housekeeper or curse the 
way of buttons. Merely pick up a threaded private bathro 
needle from your pincushion, select a new 
button from the assortment and — with 
experience born of stern necessity — bully Our guests 
a new button into place. 

Providing every Statler dresser with a 
well-supplied pincushion is just one of the 
pleasant ways in which we anticipate 
emergency needs and every-day wants — 


just as we provide expert valet service and Hotel. 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 


in NEW YORK, 


The morning newspaper 


that’s slid deftly under your door, the 


om with shower, circulating 


ice water, radio reception and bed-head 


reading lamp with every room. 


appreciate these services, 


even as they appreciate the quiet, courte- 
ous attention of our employees. And most 
of them realize that it was the Statlers 
who first provided these innovations, 


which are now necessities in the Modern 
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Dues Tax Applied Nebraska Statute Designed 


To Cost of Share 70 Prevent Litigation Upheld Qy Docket of the 


In Country Club 


Levy Upheld Where Owner- | 
ship Was Condition of | 
Membership Though Pur- 
chase Was Not From Club | 








KNOLLWOOD CLUB 
Vv. 
UniTep STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. L-303. 
Cuarence N. Goopwrn for plaintiff; 
Cartes B. Rucoc, Assistant Attorney 
General (RaLPH C. WILLIAMSON With him 
on the brief), for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1931 


Bootx, Chief ee 

inion of the court: 
oFrhe defendant demurs to plaintiff’s pe- 
tition. The suit is one for the recovery 
of taxes alleged to have been illegally as- 
sessed and collected by the Commissioner | 
of Internal Revenue. The facts are as 
follows: ; 

The plaintiff, an Illinois corporation, was 
incorporated for the purpose of main- 

*{aining a country club. It is a non profit- 
able organization and owns and possesses 
ali the facilities essentials for its purposes. 

"The membership of the club is limited to 
300 members and eligibility is dependent 
upon the the individual ownership of cer- 
tificates of membership, which it is alleged | 
endow the owner with a beneficial interest | 
in the property of the club. 

Admission into the club is in some cases 
brought about by a purchase and in other 
cases by a gift of a certificate of member- 
ship, but prior to becoming a member it 
-is absolutely essential that title to a cer- 
tificate of membership become vested in 
the applicant for membership, and upon 
the transfer of such a certificate from one 
person to another the transferee becomes 
a member of the club without the payment 
of any amount other than the purchase 
price of the certificate to the transferor. 

From June 28, 1928, to Nov. 19, 1929, 25 
such certificates were sold at the uniform 
price of $2,500 each to 25 persons, who 
thereby became members of the club, the 
plaintiff alleging that the club itself was 
not concerned about the price for which 
the same were sold. 


Provisions of Law 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
acting under section 413 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, levied and collected from the 
plaintiff a tax equivalent to 10 per centum 
of the amount paid by the transferee for 
said certificates, a total of $6,250, and it 
is for the refund of this amount the suit 
is brought. A refund claim was season- 
ably filed and no jurisdictional issue is 
involved. Section 413 of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, ch. 852, 45 Stat. 791, 864, provides 
as follows: 

Sec. 413. Club dues tax. 

(a) Section 501 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
is amended to read as follows: . 

“Sec. 501. (a) There shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 10 per 
centum of any amount paid— 

“(1) As dues or membership fees to any 
social, athletic, or sporting club or organiza- 
tion, if the dues or fees of an active resident 
annual member are in excess of $25 per year; 
or 

“(2) As initiation fees to such a club or| 
organization, if such fees amount to more 
than $10, or if the dues or membership fees, 
not including initiation fees, of an active 
resident annual member are in excess of $25 
per year. 

“(b) Such taxes shall be paid by the per- 
son paying such dues or fees. 

“(c) There shall be exempted from the pro- 
vicions of this section all amounts paid as 
dues or fees to a fraternal society, order, or 
association, operating under the lodge system, 
or to any local fraternal organization among 
the students of a college or university. In} 
the case of life memberships a life member | 
sha!) pey annually, at the time for the pay- 
ment oi dues by active resident annual mem- 
ber:, a tax eauivalent to the tax upon the 
amount paid by such a member for dues or 
membership fees other than assessments, but 
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Action in Three States 
On Income Tax Bills 


St. Paut, MInn., April 25. 
Bills proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing an income tax have been 
Passed by both the House and Senate. 
Under the Minnesota law such an amend- 
ment must be submitted to the electorate 
TALLANASSEE, Fia., April 25. 
The bill proposing a _ constitutional | 
amendment permitting an income tax has | 
been passed by the Florida Senate by a/| 
vote of 27 to 11. 
LansiInc, Micu., Apri] 25. 
The Michigan House has passed a bill 
gq a graduated personal income 








The sales tax was defeated. 
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To Confer Nonjudicial Powers on Courts | 
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Epwin Lynn 
v. 
County OF KEARNEY. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 

No. 27642. 
Kina & Bracken for appellee; J. L. Mc- 
Puee_y, Cuiirrorp L. Remn and C. A. 
Sorensen, Attorney General, for ap- 


pellant. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 21, 1931 


Goop, J.—This is an action praying for 
a declaratory judgment, wherein plain- 
tiff seeks to have determined the power 
of defendant to make and execute con- 
tracts with the several townships of the 
defendant county, whereby the defendant, 
for an agreed consideration, will construct 
and maintain township roads within the 
borders of the several townships with 


| which it has executed such contract, and 


with other townships with which it con- 
templates making similar contracts and 


| performing similar work. The trial court 
found and determined that defendant had ' 
no such power, and entered judgment con- | 


formable to the prayer of plaintiff's pe- 
tition. Defendant has appealed. 


In the minds of some of the justices of 
this court, grave doubts have arisen as to 
the jurisdiction of the court to entertain 
an action for a purely declaratory judg- 
ment. The jurisdiction of the court to 
entertain such a proceeding and to enter 
such a judgment is not assigned as error, 
or discusser in the briefs. Since the validity 
of such a judgment depends on the court's 
jurisdiction, we feel impelled to examine 
into the question, notwithstanding it has 
not been raised by the parties to this pro- 
ceeding. 


Historical Review of 


Declaratory Judgments 


rom a somewhat entensive investiga- 
tion, we find that the declaratory judg- 
ment was first authorized and used in the 
Roman law. Later it found its way into 
court procedure in Germany, Spain, 
France and Austria. Still later, and about 
400 years ago, it found its way into the 
procedure adopted in Scotland, and more 
than 50 years ago it was adopted in the 
jurisprudence of England. It is now recog- 
nized and applied in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and in a number of the 
sister States of this country. 


Unavailing efforts have been made to 
induce the Congress of the United States 
to enact a law, authorizing the Federal 
courts to render declaratory judgments. 
In 1922 the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws pre- 
pared a model act which is known as the 
“Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act.” 
This act has been adopted, substantially 
as drafted, in 12 or more of the States. 
Nebraska adopted the act in 1929, and it 
now appears as sections 20-21140 to 20- 
21155, Comp. St. 1929. 


In a brief by Professor Borchard of 
Yale University, favoring the enactment by 
Congress of a bill, authorizing Federal 
courts to render declaratory judgments, 
printed in 1919 for the use of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, there is contained an extensive 
review of the history and use made by 
the courts of other countries of this pro- 
cedural reform. The question of the de- 
sirability of such an act has been dis- 
cussed by a number of eminent jurists and 
professors of law. Among the very inter- 
esting and instructive articles on this sub- 
ject the following may be noted: “A Mod- 
ern Evolution in Remedial Rights—the 
Declaratory Judgment,” by Professor Sun- 


derland of the University of Michigan, ap-| 


pearing in 16 Mich. Law Review, 69; Notes 
by T. Munford Boyd in 15 Va. Law Re- 
view, 79; and articles by Professor Bor- 
chard appearing in 28 Yale Law Journal, 
1, and 37 W. Va. Law Quarterly, 127. 


In 1919 the Legislature of Michigan 
passed an act purporting to authorize 
courts of record in that State to make 
binding declaration of rights. In Anway v. 
Grand Rapids R. Co., 211 Mich. 592, 179 
N. W. 350, also reported in 12 A. L. R. 26, 
by a divided court the act was held un- 
constitutional upon the theory that it re- 
quired performance by the court of acts 
ncnjudicial in character and in con- 
flict with the constitutional provision vest- 


|ing judicial power in the courts. 


In that case, as in this, the question 
of the validity of the act was not raised 
by the parties. Appended to the opinion 
of that case reported in 12 A. L. R., at 
page 52, is an exhaustive note dealing 


with practically every phase of declara- | 


tory judgments acts, and wherein it is 
disclosed that the Federal courts have 
generally refused to render eo nomine de- 
claratory judgments, but it is also pointed 


out that, in effect, such judgments have | 


been rendered by the Federal courts. 


Legal Effects of 


Changed Procedure 


As shown in the note, many, if not all 
of the States of the Union have, from time 
immemorial, rendered judgments that are, 
in their nature, merely declaratory of the 
rights of the parties, and wherein no 


consequential relief was afforded: that is, | 


any relief which could be enforced by exe- 





cution. An action to annul a void 
marriage, because of incapacity of one 
of the parties ta enter into’ the 
marriage contract, action to quiet title, 
where plaintiff’s possession or title has 
not been threatened by another, action for 
construction ‘of a will, and an action by 
1 trustce for instruction and direction in 
the performance of his duties are illustra- 


tive of the use of declaratory judgments. 
In 1929 the Legislature of Michigan en- 
acted another law authorizing the courts 


to render declaratory judgments, and the 


validity of this act was before the Supreme |The proper construction of the Nebraska 


Court of that State in Wshington-Detroit 
Theater Co. v. Moore, — Mich, —, 229 N. 
618. In the opinion in that case it 
was held that the act was not unconsti- 


Court of Customs 
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tutional and did not require the court to 
perform nonjudicial functions. 

It was held that declaratory judgments 
are self-enforcing to the extent of being 
final and constitute res judicata. It ap- 
pears that the later act of the Michigan 
Legislature authorized the rendering of 
declaratory judgments only in cases of ac- 
tual controversy. In a separate concur- 
ring opinion by Wiest, C. J., it was said: 
“I can see no legal objection to the statute 
if, in practical application, it is limited to 
bona fide justiciable issues. ‘The advisa- 
bility of such a law is a legislative ques- 
tion, but its applicability in a particular 
instance is a judicial question. The statute 
does not supplant present legal and pro- 
cedural methods, estop suits at law or in 
equity, or remit one having a right of 
action to its employment. With this un- 
derstanding, I am constrained to concur 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Fead (the 
writer of the principal opinion.)” 


In 1921 the Kansas Legislature enacted 
a law authorizing the rendition of declara- 
tory judgments. In the case of State v. 
Grove, 109 Kan. 619, 201 Pac. 82, 19 A. L. 
|R. 1116, the Supreme Court of that State 
|had before it the validity of the act. It 
was therein held: “A statute authoriz- 
ing the rendition of merely declaratory 
judgments is not unconstitutional on the 
ground of attempting to confer nonjudi- 
cial power upon courts. Such judgments 
may be judicial acts although rendered in 
actions admittedly brought before a right 
has been invaded, and although no con- 
sequential relief is given or sought.” 


Analysis of Legislation 


Enacted by State of Kansas 


In the course of the opinion in that 
case it was said (p. 622): “Against the 
validity of the statute it is urged that the 
occasion for judicial action can not arise 
until a claim is made that an actual 
wrong has been done or is immediately 
threatened and moreover (what is much the 
same thing stated in another way) that 
a decision can not properly be classed 
as a judgment—as a strictly judicial act— 
unless besides determining the merits of 
the controversy between the parties—de- 
ciding which is right—it affords (or 
denies) some additional remedy—in other 
words ‘consequential relief;’ and therefore 
that power to decide a controversy in the 
absence of the conditions indicated is not} 
judicial and can not be conferred upon 
courts by the Legislature. 


“This view appears to us to be unsound 
and to be the result of confusing declara- 
tory judgments with advisory opinions and 
decisions in moot cases, and perhaps also 
of an inclination to treat a general prac- 
tice that has been long established as 
having acquired the force of a consti- 
tutional guaranty. A mere advisory opin- 
ion upon an abstract question is obvi- 
}Ously not a judgment at all, since there 
are no parties to be bound and the rights 
}of no one are directly affected. The 
| situation is substantially the same where 
opposing parties present a moot ques- 
| tion—one the decision of which can have 
/no practical effect. Where a judgment is 
sought of such character as to be of no 
benefit unless accompanied by an order 
the carrying out of which is impossible 
the futility of the proceeding is a suffi- 
cient basis for a court’s refusal to enter- 
tain it, whether or not jurisdiction to do 
so exists. But some judgments are wholly 
or in part self-operative. They perform 
a valuable function in and of themselves. 
It. is often said that a cause of action 
arises only upon the breach of a duty— 
the invasion of a right. This, however, 
is merely the announcement of a general 
rule of practice subject to possible ex- 
ceptions and to legislative change. 

“Actions to quiet title and to construe 
wills are recognized methods of invoking 
judicial action which do not originate 
in the actual commission of a wrong nor 
terminate in a judgment inflicting a pen- 
alty, granting compensation or injunc- 
tion, or otherwise giving ‘consequen- 
tial relief,” the declaration of rights 
being all that is necessary to fit 
the requirements of the case. The 
decree in an action to quiet title is 
sometimes so drawn as to order the set- 
ting aside or cancellation of a deed. A 
declaration that the instrument is void 
and without effect amounts to the same 
thing. The judgment does not change 
the condition of the title but simply de- 
clares where it is vested. It gives the 
only relief that is necessary to settle the 
controversy—the determination of the! 
ownership of the property. 

“Why the Legislature cannot authorize 
similar procedure in like situations to 
meet like needs is not apparent. It is 
harc conceivable that any fundamental 
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Summary of Proceedings in. 
Which Printed Petitions | 
Or Statements Have Been 
Placed on Record 


« 

A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week 
in the clerk’s office of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which printed 
petitions or statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the 
subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the peti- 
tion or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower 
court whose decision is sought to be re- 
viewed, the procedure followed in seeking 
review, and the citation to, or date of, the 
lower court's opinion or order. 


Appearance—General after special appearance 
—Objection to proceeding against property 
without personal service— 

Whether general appearance was entered in 
suits in District Court under sec. 118, Title 
28, U. S. C., where, after issuance of garnish- 
ments and attachments to hold real and 
personal property local in district, nonresi- 
dent defendant appeared specially to claim 
privilege to be sued for personal judgments 
in district of his residence and to object to 
authority of court to proceed against prop- 
erty allegedly wrongfully seized and held, 
when defendant had not been personally 
served. alleging suits were mot such as per- 
mitted service by warning orders outside of 
State.—Dana v. Searight et al., No. 891; C. C. 
A. 10, cert. (47 F. (2d) 38). 


Bankruptcy—Actions by trustee—Summary 
proceedings—Accounting for money to bank- 
rupt estate— 

Whether bankruptcy court could proceed 
summarily to require bank to account to 
bankrupt estate where, before filing petition, 
bank was creditor of bankrupt to extent of 
overdraft and thereafter, with knowledge of 
pending petition, obtained money from bank- 
rupt’s estate.—Bank of United States v. Ir- 
ving Trust Co., etc. No. 894; C. C. A. 2, 
cert. (49 F. (2d) 210). et 
Bankruptcy—Bankruptcy court—Jurisdiction— 

Proceeding to set aside conveyance of bank- 

rupt— 

Whether District Court in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, has jurisdiction to adjudicate rights 
of adverSe claimant without her consent, and 
whether conveyance allegedly made by bank- 
rupt prior to bankruptcy with allegedly no 
intention to defraud may be set aside by 
trustee representing subsequent creditors as 
against such adverse claimant objecting to 
the court's jurisdiction—Freund et al. v. 
Johnson, No. 898; C. C. A. 7, cert. (46 F. 
(2d) 272). | 
Constitutional law (see Death; Eminent do- 

main; Mortgages; Schools). 

Contracts (see United States). 

Courts—Court of Claims—Authority and pro- 
cedure— | 
Power of Court of Claims to overrule a 

claimant's motion to close case and to dis- 

miss petition.—Dial v. United States, No. 874; 

Ct. Cls., cert, (Petition dismissed Dec. 

15, 1930). | 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


|___ Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


| CARRIERS—Carriage of passengers—Liability for mental suffering of passenger— 
Necessity of physical injury—Application of State rule in State court notwithstand- 

| ing interstate transportation—Liability of railroad company for conduct of con- 
ductor— 


A passenger on a train who suffered great humiliation and mental distress and 
suffering by reason of the-conductor’s disrespectful and insultigg language and 
conduct during a dispute as to the fate was entitled to both actual and exemplary 
damages, in an action therefor in a South Carolina State court against the railroad 
company, although she was being transported in interstate commerce, since the 
State rule under which damages for mental sufferimg can be recovered in the ab- 
sence of physical injury and not the Federal rule requiring physical injury as a con- 
dition to the recovery for mental suffering, was applicable, in view of the fact that 
Congress, in the exercise of the power given it by the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution, has not enacted legislation superseding the State rule; the 
railroad company was liable for the conduct of the conductor, since he was acting 
in the performance of his duty as the company’s employe. 

Phillips v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co, et al.; S.C, Sup. Ct., No. 13126, April 
20, 1931. 








CORPORATIONS—Receivers—Stockholders’ action 
,ment—Foreign corporations—Jurisdiction of court— 


Stockholders of a foreign corporation which has forfeited its charter and ter- 
minated its existence could prosecute an action in a Minnesota State court against 
officers who resided in Minnesota and who had custody of a part, if not all, of 
the corporation's assets for the appointment of a receiver and for the payment 
by the officers to the receiver of funds diverted by the officers, since the stock- 
holders, by such action, did not seek the exercise of any visitorial power over the 
corporation nor over its internal affairs within the rule that courts have no 
visitorial power over foreign corporations and that such power belongs exclusively 
to the State wherein the corporation was created; the fact that the corporation 
had not complied with Minnesota statutes relating to foreign corporations did not 
bar the action, since the controversy involved was between the individuals and the 
corporation as such was not before the court. 

Lind, Trustee, etc., v. Johnson et al.; Minn. Sup. C't., No. 28356, April 17, 1931. 


against officers for appoint- 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Action for injuries—Evidence—Police 
record—Admissibility to contradict automobile driver’s testimony— 


A police station record of an automobile accident, made by one officer from the 
report of another officer of the automobile driver’s statement as to the circum- 
stances, was not admissible to contradict the driver’s testimony, in an action for 
injuries sustained, where the officer who made the report from the statement was 
not called as a witness and the officer who made the record could not mame such 
officer or identify the person who made the statement. 

Killard v. Hohmann; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., April 25, 1931, 


station 





LICENSES—Building contractors—Suspension for usimg license as subterfuge to en- 
able others to engage in business—Liability of city building inspector— 

The inspector of buildings of a city who suspended the license of a building con- 
tractor and ordered all work on certain buildings stopped on the ground that the 
contractor, after obtaining permits to construct one of such buildings and to alter 
the other, entered into contracts for the performance of the work by the owners 
themselves and therefore was not the real contractor but was merely loaning his 
license to the owners, was not liable to the contractor for the damages sustained 
by reason of the order stopping work on the buildings, since the inspector, in the 
exercise of his quasi-judicfal powers, was protected against civil liability, and the 
contractor’s remedy, if the action of the inspector was capricious or erroneous, was 
an appeal to the city council, and since the inspector, in revoking the contractor's 
license, if such license was being used as a subterfuge to enable others to carry on 
the business of a building contractor in violation of an ordinance, would be acting 
within the scope of his authority and could not be held liable therefor, even though 
his judgment might be erroneous. 

Feig v. Plummer; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1656, April 7, 7931. 
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Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction— 
Jurisdiction of Federal District Court, In| 
absence of diversity of citizenship, to enter- 
tain suit to recover damages for injuries to| 
reputation and business because of alleged 
intimidation and false and slanderous state- 
ments of defendants conspiring together.— 
Rogers v. Watson et al., No. 897; C. C. A. 7, | 

cert. (46 F. (2d) 573). 

Courts (see also Appearance; Bankruptcy), 

Damages (see Death). a 

Death—Actions for causing death—Damages— 
Punitive damages—Valiidity of statutory | 
provisions — | 
Validity of Georgia statute, claimed viola- 

tive of due process clause, authorizing puni- 

tive damages in suit to recover damages for 
alleged wrongful death in cases of homicide 
or a husband or father, said punitive dam- 
ages being in addition to compensatory dam- 
ages.—Western & Atlantic R. R. Co, v. Grany, 

No. 869; Ga. Sup. Ct., oop. (Feb. 28, 1931). 

Eminent domain—Proceedings—Appropriation 
= railroad—Validity of statutory provi- 
sions— 

Valiidity of Ohio statute providing that in 
proceeding by railroad to acquire land, the 
railroad company, after final judgment that 
it is entitled to apropriate land, may enter 
upon property notwithstanding pendency of 
proceedings in error.—Ornstein et al. v. Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry. Co., No. 865; Ohio Sup. Ct., 
appl. (123 O. S. 260). ' 
Evidence (see Railroads). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
and servant). 

Internal revenue—Forfeitures—Personal prop- 
erty—Construction of statute— 

Whether sec. 3543 of Revised Statutes pro- 
vides for forfeiture of personal property in 
place where intoxicating liquor subject to tax 
is being sold in fraud of revenue laws with 
design to avoid tax thereon, or whether it 
provides for forfeiture only if personal prop- 
erty is found in place where liquor subject 
to tax is being manufactured with design to 
avoid payment thereof—United States v. 
Ryan, etc., No. 889, United States v. Ander- 
son, No. 890; C. C. A. 9, cert. (44 F. (2d) 951). 
Internal revenue (see also Federal Taxation). 
Interstate commerce (see Master and servant; 

Railroads). 

Judgment (see Mortgages), 

Liens (see Appearance) 

Master. and servant—Liabilities for injury to 
servant—Actions—What law governs— 
Whether action for death was _ properly 

brought under workmens’ compensation law 

of Alabama, claim being made ‘that Federal 

Employers’ Liability Act applied, where de- 

| ceased was a patrolman in railroad company's 

|.yards containing interstate and intrastate 


(see Master 





jireight and equipment and was shot by some 
}unknown person.—Southern Ry. Co. v. Var- | 
nell, No, 892; Ala. Sup. Ct., cert. (131 So. | 


803). 





principle of our government, beyond legis- 
\lative control, prevents two disputants, 
each of whom sincerely believes in the 
rightfulness of his own claim, but each 
of whom wishes to abide by the law what- 
ever it may be determined to be, from ob- 
j taining an adjudication of their contro- 
versy in the courts without one or the other 
first doing something that is illegal (in 
|the case of the present defendant crimi- 
nal) if he is mistaken in his view of the 
| law. 

“The mere judicial determination that 
one party to litigation is right in his con- 
tentions and his opponent wrong accom- 
plishes in some instances all that he seeks 
and in others at least a considerable part 
| of it; it conclusively and finally settles the 
| question of liability between the parties.” 





| Circumstances Under Which 
Siatuie Can Be Applied 

Similar rulings have been announced by 
» courts of last resort in a number of} 
tates. We reach the same conclusion as| 
did the courts of Michigan and Kansas. 
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Whether character of employment of injured 
railreacdi employe is to be determined as in 
interstate commerce if any part of the day’s | 
work was in interstate commerce, though at 
moment injury was sustained said employe 
was not engaged in interstate commerce.— 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Trout, No. 893; Kansas Cty. Ct. Appls., Mo., 
cert. (Jan. 26, 1931), 

Mortgages—Foreclosure by action—Right to 
counterclaim on basis of foreign judgment— 
Full faith and credit— 

Whether full faith and credit was given 
| judgment of Delaware court in suit in New 
| York to foreclose mortgage where New York 
court refused to permit Delaware judgment 
jin counterclaim to the action by stockholder 
of Delaware corporation when Delaware law 
provided that action by corporation creditor 
to recover on stockholder's liability be based 
on judgment against corporation, the Dela- 
ware judgment having been obtained after 
institution of New York proceedings.—Peo- 


DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS—Statutory provisions—Validity—Delegation oi fon- 
judicial powers to courts— 

The Nebraska Declaratory Judgments Act, which is substantially similar to the 
Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act, is not unconstitutional on the ground that 
it confers nonjudicial powers on the courts, since the act is applicable only to 
actions in which there is an actual controversy and im which only justiciable issues 
are presented by proper parties.—Lynn v. County of Kearney, (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 476, April 27, 1931. 





COUNTIES—Powers—Contracts with townships as to township roads— 

A Nebraska county has no power to enter into a contract with a township, 
whereby the county, for a consideration, agrees to construct and maintain township 
roads, since a county has only such powers as are expressly given by statute or 
are necessarily implied from the powers so conferred and since the power to enter 
into such contract with a township is not conferred by statute or implied from 
any expressly granted power.—Lynn v, County of Kearney. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 476, April 27, 1931. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Award of compensation—Apportionment—Dis- 
ability existing by reason of two accidents while working for different employers— 

Where an employe, after sustaining a fracture of the hip while working for one 
employer, started working for another employer after his physician had testified at 
a compensation hearing that the fracture had healed and that he was able to work, 
and, while lifting heavy timber for the second employer, the bone cracked at the 
same place, the compensation for disability should be equally apportioned between 
the insurers of the two employers, since there were two accidents, in view of the 
fact that the bone would not have cracked while he was working for the second 
employer if the fracture sustained while working for the first employer had com- 
pletely healed.—Anderson et al. v. Babcock & Wilcox Co. etal. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)— 
6 U..S. Daily, 477, April 27, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


CLUB DUES TAX—Initiation fee—Stock purchased by incoming member— 


Where the ownership of shares of stock in a country club was a condition prece- 
dent go membership the purchase price paid by an imcoming member for such a 
share was subject to the club dues tax as an initiation fee, even though such share 
was not purchased from the club.—Knollwood Club v. U.S. (Ct. cl.—6 U.S. 


Daily, 476, April 27, 1931. 


Tentative Calendar of Supreme Court 


LIST of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United 

States during the week of April 27 has been prepared in the office of the 
clerk of the court. This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the 
disposition of cases made by the court and the action of counsel therein, follows: 
No. 490. Frank L. Young Company v. + 


McNeal-Edwards Company. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 


tiorari to the California District Court of 
Appeals for the First Appellate District 















52 Sommissioner of Internal Reve- 
the First Circuit. n a 3 — — y Logan. On writ of 
No, 596. Graniteville Manufacturing Com- certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
pany v. W. G. Query et al., Personally and for the Second Circvit : 
as Members of the South Carolina Tax No. 522. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
Commission. On appeal from the District nue v, Julia An¢rews Bruce. On writ of 
Court for the Eastern District of Soutn certiorari’ to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Carolina. } i e Second Circult 
No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America 7: 543 Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
v. American Patents Development Corpora- Ste. Marie Railway Company v. Noah Mo- 
tion and Dry Ice Corporation of America. | quin. On writ_of certiorari to the Minne- 


On rehearing. On writ of certiorari to the sota Supreme Court 








pies Bank of Buffalo v. Albert Pick & Co., No 

900; Cty. Ct. of Erie Ciy., N. Y., cert. 

Prohibition (see Internal revenue). 

Public utilities (see Staite Taxation: 
1} 

Raitroads—Accidents 
Sufiiciency of evidence— 
Sufiiciency of evidence to justify submis- 

sion to Jury in case of railroad crossing accl- 

dent of questions whether was at 


Missis- 


at crossings—Actions— 


deceased 


the crossing, that he was struck by forward 

| Declaratory Judgments Act is that it is | end of train, and that railroad had violated 
| applicable when there is an actual contro-| regulations of Illinois Commerce Commission 
. requiring train to stop before passing over 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


and Patent Appeals 





A Customs and Patent Appeals to and 
in previous issues. 


No. 3006. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Percival D. Lowell Appeal from 
the Board of Appeal Serial No, 2215. Im- 
provement in radio receiving apparatus with 
alternating current power supply for the 
same, ‘ 

No. 3007. In the matter of the applica- 


tion of Williams andaMcCabe. Anges! from 
the Board of Appeals. Serial oO. 18654, 
Improvement in oil burner construction. 

No, 3008. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Charles E. Vawter. Appeal from the 
Board of Appeals. Serial’ No, 122019, Im- 
provement in fuel gauges, 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No. 3440 was published in pre- 
vious issues. The summary of appeals 
filed subsequently follows: 

No. 3441. The Board of Trustees of the 
University of Illinois v. U. S. Constitu- 
tionality. Appraiser reports the merchan- 
dise imported to the University of Mlinois 
from Canada to consist of scientific appa- 
ratus, in chief value of glass, an electrical 


SUMMARY of appeals in patent and trade-mark cases filed in the Court of 


including Appeal No. 3005 was published 


The summary of appeals filed subsequently follows: 








+ 


and an ontical instru- 


machine and pari 
' ment Duty a ed at appropriate rates 
| under avpropriate paraztraphs of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Claimed that the merchandise 
should he free of duty, since it is an in- 
of the government of Iilli- 


nois, for use in the,execution Of a govern- 
ment function and purpose, under the 
well established policy of the Federal Gov- 
to tax the States or their 
Held below that 


ernment not 
agencies or subdivisions, 
Illinois has no exemption. 
«No, 3442. Fox River Butter Company v, 
United States. Cheese, executive order, 
Cheese was assessed at 37'2 per cent ad 
valorem wnder paragraph 710 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. in accordance with a Pre: iden- 
tial proclamat n increaing the duty ‘trom 
5 cents per pound but not les than 25 
per cent ad valorem to 7!, cents per pound 
but not less than 37!) per cent ad valorem 

| Claimed the President exceeded his power 
in peotamning such an increase, and that 
the proper rate is only 7!2 cents per pound 
but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Judgment below issued in part in favor of 
the plaintiff in the sum of $404.25. 


strumentality 





crossing @na requiring Nagman to warn per- 

sons of danger.—Southern Ry. Co. v. Walters, 

No. 899; C. C. A. 8, cert. (47 F. (2d) 3). 

Railroads—Lx.ensions—Determination of ne- | 
cessity—Action to restrain—Interest of com- 
pilainant railroad— 

Whether corporation having projected rail- 
road line and applied for certificate author- 
izing its construction, not yet acted upon, 
but claiming to serve particular territory 
which new construction of another railroad 
will invade, is a party in interest within the 
meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act such 
as to maintain an action to restrain the 
proposed construction of the latter road.— 
Western Pacific California R. R. Co. v. South- 
ern Pacific Co,, No, 896; C, C. A. 9, cert, (46 
| F. (2a) 729). 
| Railroads (see also Eminent domain). 
Schools—Regulation and supervision—Statu- 

tory provision: —Validiiy— 

Consututionality o. Oklahoma 
powering county superintendent to 
“district’’ school for colored race to ‘'sepaia..' 
school, separate schools being those with the 
larger mumber of children, challenged on 
ground that it vests arbitrary power without 
legislative guide and because discrimination 
results from disproportion in funds allowed 
for colored school children, preventing main- 
tenance of facilities equal to white schools.— 
School District No. 7, Muskogee Cty., Okla., 
v. Hunnicutt, No, 813; D, C., E. D. Okla., appl. 
Taxation (see State Taxation). 

United States—Contract:—Requisites— 

} \.ae cher contract etisted bevween pecitioner 
and United Staves where signature of repre- 
seniaiive of Government was only the type- 
| written mame on the document. though let- 
ter of award of contract had been received 
and accepted but not deliveries had been ten- 
dered thereunder, the claimed cancellation be- 
ing based on report that the petitioner's mill 
could not begin production or make deliv- 
erles at time provided in alleged contract,— 





Statute em- 


change | 















Circa@it Court of Appeals for the Second No. 549. Nash-Breyer Motor Compeny, etc., 
Circuit | ¥v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On 
. wri f cert - to > Ci 1 Cou 
No. €08. Liberty Central Trust Company, | Yt of cortiarart to the Circkls Court of 
ete, et al. v. Greenbrier College for Wo- : Bee en Georgia Public Service Commis- 
men et al. On appeal from the District ee Tte 1 States, Interstate Com- 
7 t for the Southern District of West . miss “et al. On appea! from 
rebiia + cn x + dD ne 

istri Court for the Northern District 
No. 504 United States v. Douglas Clyde of Georvi 
MacIntosh On writ of certiorari » the No. 1" The State of New Jersey 
Cireuit Court of Appeals Second v. City of New Yor 
Circuit No. 624. Thomas L, Wolfe et al. v. Pat- 
No. 505. United States v. Marie Averill rick J. Hurley Secretary of War. . et al 
Bland. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit On appeal fr 1 the District Court for the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. etn Deets of I f alan pS 
R1¢ ~ ¢ ou + a ama No, 563. treat Northern Railway Com- 
earn Bh ‘ 2 are Ot Ae one oy ae | pany v. Delmar Company. On writ of cer- 
iblie Her € Y sion Vv Jnited ote , ~ ey ¢ 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al. On th ey bo ae. reult Court of Appeals for 
. : ia 7 = he Eighth ircuit. 
appeal from the District Court for No. 600. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Northern District of Alabama, 


J. L. Power, etc. On writ of 


the 
Company v. 


No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company Vv. certiorari to the South Carolina Supreme 
Southern Pacific Company. On writ of cer- urt, 
eae : 
Rock Brook Mills Co. v. United States, No.| turns of community income, but tax paid 
873; Ct. Cls., cert. (Nov, 3, 1930). thereon was later determined on basis of sep- 
Workmen’s compensation (see Master and | arate returns. is husband entitled to interest 
servant). upon the Overpayment by him which was 
FEDERAL TAXATION credited to settlement of taxes assessed 
losing agreement—Scope of agreement—In- | 8gainst the wife.—Clayton v. United States, 
Cising, 26 aiden No. 871; Ct. Cls., cert. (44 F. (24) 427). 


Whether closing agreement precluded tax- 


Refunds and credits—Overpayments—Adjust- 
payer from recovering interest On overpay- 


ments—Calem@ar and fiscal year—Statute of 





Of United States Announced for Week 
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Right to Advertise 
Obesity Cure as 
‘Sate’ Is Argued 


Jurisdiction of Trade Com- 
mission Where Allegedly 
Substantial Competition 
Is Lacking Involved 


The Federal Trade Commission's juris- 
diction to order the Raladam Company, 
preducers of an obesity remedy, “Mare 
mola,”” to cease representing its product 
as “safe and scientific’ was contested be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, April 24. 
|_ The Assistant to the Attorney General, 
John Lord O'Brian, representing the Com- 
mission, contended that, upon a showing 
of competition as found by the Commis- 
sion, it was within its power to restrain 
the advertisement of the remedy in the 
public interest, since its ingredients ren- 
dered its taking unsafe without medical 
supervision. 


characterized the Commiscion’s finding of 
ccmpetition as a “subterfuge” to enable 
it to regulate a system of advertisement 
that was beyond its jurisdiction. 


Arguments Limited 


The case, Federal Trade Commission 
v. Raladam Co., No. 484, was before the 
court upon a writ of certiorari limited 
solely to the question of the Commission 
jurisdiction to issue the order. 

Mr. O'Brian said the Commission found 
the “‘Marmola” tablets of the Raladam 
Company contained, as its efficient drug in 
reducing fat, thyroid which was harmful 
to the human body when taken without 
supervision of qualified medical practi- 
tioners. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, when the Raladam Company 
appealed from the Commission’s order, 
found the alleged competition toward 
which the advertisement was unfair was 
“relatively disreputable” and not engaged 
in “legitimate actitivies.” 

Ruling Found Erroneous 


While Mr. O'Brian admitted that the ju- 
jrisdiction of the Commission must be 
|based on competition, he urged the lower 
court erroneously adopted the view that 
the Federal Trade Commission Act is lim- 
ited to those situations indicating a sub- 
stantial tendency to restraint of trade or 
;monopoly and to “palming off” cases. The 
restrictions ordcred by the Commission are 
)in the interest of the public’ when they 
tend to prevent public injury, heeurged, 
}and such an interpretation was within the 
purpose and intent of Congres in passing 
of the act. Public interest was claimed 
to exist in stopping advertising which al- 
legedly deceives a substantial number of 
| those to whom it is directed, although mis- 
representation of a similar character is 
prevalent in the trade. 

| He pointed out the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had found that competition ex- 
jisted. Though they might not be the 
| best competitors, he urged, the Commis- 
|sion’s jurisdiction was not set aside by 
lack of an affirmative showing that the 
;competitors were guiltless of the same or 
other forms of misrepresentation. 

Mr. McCandless contended that the de- 
| termination of the Commission’s jurisdic 
tion in the case turned upon a true in- 
terpretation of the terms in the statute, 
“unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce” and “to the interest of the public.” 

Unfair competition excludes practices 
that, although injurious to members of 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





DOWN 


to the sea 


| 
| WHERE the wind blows 
free. Breathe deep the 
clean fresh air. Relax in 
the friendly hospitality and 
comfort of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The children 
can amuse themselves in 
Sandy Cove... their very 
own playroom. You can 
snooze in the sun, or in- 
dulge in your favorite 
amusements, content in the 
knowledge of their con- 
tentment, for Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is as delight- 
ful to children as it is to 


grown-ups. Send the whole 





family down to the sea for 
a healthy and zestful vaca- 


Write for further 


tion. 


ment.—Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. v. limitations— 
| United States, No, 867; Ct. Cls., cert. (44 F Where taxpayer filed returns for calen- 
| <80) 806). dar years 1918 amd 1919 when he should have 
Consolidated returns—Companies found not fied returns for feral yeay endings 31 
afiiliate@—-Where one company had paid tax should 11/12. of tax rerrned ane on 
—Right to resund— calendar year 2912 rer and 1/12 tax 
Where Commissioner determined that four! returned and paid on calendar year 1919 
companies which had filed a consolidated re-| return be treated as tax due for fiscal year | 
turn for 1920 were not affiliated, was plain-| ended Jan. 31, 1919; if so, had limitation | 
tiff entitled to refund of tax which it had/| statute run om assessment and collection 


paid for the other three companies.—Meyers- | and as to filing refund claim.—Mann v. United 


dale Fuel Co. v. United States, No. 864; Ct.| States, No. 875; Ct. Cis, cert. (44 PF, (2d) 
ee, cert. con 2 (3d) =). cae me i gale 1005), _ 

xcise taxes—Refunds and credits—R. 8S. . 

3228— STATE TAXATION 


Mississippi—Public utility taxes—Pipe line— 
Tax on miles of pipe in State—Foreign cor- 
poration—Interstate commerce— 
Whether Mississippi privilese tax on 

gine oras 2 b , mher o¢ 

oO. pire cvred anc onc i Wie oa 

be imposed wpon forcgin corporation op- 

erating pipe lime originating in Louisiana and 


Whether claim against United States for) 
;}money paid by mistake as excise tax admit- 
tedly illegal is barred as to recovery by court 
action, if refund claim is prerented to Com- 
m one it : t mare than -¢ 
years, Dut within five year, after pays.ca 
thereof.—-Rudolph Wvrlitzer Co. v. United 
States, No. 845; Birkel Music Co. United 
| States, No. 846; Ct. Cls., cert. (Gov't’s de-| running into amd through Mississippi, when 
|}murrers sustained Jan. 12, 1931). such company sells natural gas in whole- 
| Refunds and credits—Interest—Overpayment | sale quantities to two distributors in that 

by husband on joint return § credited | State—State Tax Commission of pesoiestppl 

against separate return of wife— v. Interstate Natural Gas Co, No. 833; D, C,, 

Where husband and wife fled joint re-'S. D, Miss, appl. 


pipe 
mite: 


ol rns igo an*® num! 


information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE - 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Re eer i NC NOUR NNR ER 


Y 


Lowis W. McCandless, for the company, ® 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Joint Liability 
For Injury Based 
On Two Accidents 


Court Apportions Award of 
Compensation Where Dis- 
ability Was Partially Due 
To Former Injury 


ALBaNny, ‘N. Y. 
PETERSON ANDERSON ET AL, 
v. 
Bascock & WILCOx Co. ET AL 
New York Court of Appeals. 

Appeal from order of Appellate Division, 

Third Department, affirming award of 

State Industrial Board for compensa- 

tion for temporary partial disability. 
Witt1am B. Davis for appellant; Watrer 

L. Gienney for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 

Pounp, J.—On Dec. 3, 1926, claimant, 
while in the employ of Carl Pierleoni, feli 
from a scaffold, striking his left hip on the 
ground. The attending physician reported 
contusion of left hip andyleft ankle. 
X-ray report dated Jan. 31, 1927 showed: 

“Fracture of the ischium bone right near 
its junction with the pubic bone of the 
left side—fragments are in good position 
and there is callus present.” 

On March 4, 1927, a second X-ray re- 
port showed: 


“Fragments are in good position and 


there is a small amount of callus present | 
There is also good | 


at the site of fracture. 
union.” 


Claimant was attended by Dr. Schultz, 
who testified at a hearing held May 17, 
1927, that he thought that the claimant 
was able to work about the middle of 
March, and he further testified: 

“It seems to me that the condition of the 


pelvis has healed, because the last X-ray | 


taken showed plenty of callus.” 


After April, 1927, the claimant did light | 


work in a restaurant, and for seven weeks 
prior to Aug. 8, 1927, he had been working 
for Babcock & Wilcox Co. as a laborer, 
doing regular laboring work. On Aug. 8, 
1927, he and four or five other men lift- 
ing a piece of timber weighing about 1,000 


pounds, when he felt a crack in his left | 
hip and stopped work immediately and | 


reported the accident to his foreman. 
description of the accident was: 

_ “I was lifting some heavy timber, load- 
ing on a truck, and I felt a crack in the 
left hip, a bad crack, so I had to stop at 
once and went to the doctor.” 


Award Against Second Employer 


The attending physician, Dr. Schultz, 
testified that merely by lifting one can 
not break a bone, nor even separate a 
bone that has been fractured, if it was 
properly healed. He expressed the belief 
that the disability after the second frac- 
ture or separation was the result of the 
original fracture, which might have sep- 
arated at any time, even as a result of 
taking a quick step. © 

The question is thus presented of one 
accident or two. The award has been 
against the second employer, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. and its insurance carrier 
alone. They contend that the evidence 
points conclusively to a finding that the 
second injury was the direct result of 
the earlier disability; that there was no 


His 


other accident than the first, and that | 
the award should be against the first em- | 
ployer Pierleoni and his insurance carrier. | 

In Phillips v. Holmes Express Co. (190! 


A. D. 336, affirmed 229 N. Y. 527) claim- 


ant had sustained a fracture to his arm. | 


About four months thereafter as the re- 
sult of attempting to crank an automo- 
bile the fracture parted. The court held 
that there was no evidence of an acci- 


dent on the latter date and that the first | 


insurer should bear the entire liability. 
Here it would seem that the evidence 
points conclusively to two accidents; that 
the bones merely parted does not appear. 
The healing and union were partial as 
was apparent from the evidence as to 
the crack felt in the hip at the same 
piace where the fracture had been. The 
attending physician was misled. Union 
was there but not a good union. The 


lifting of the heavy timber produced an} 


accidental result, an unexpected happen- 
ing, i. e€., a new break of the partially 
united bones. Obviously that result would 
not have happened had it not been for 
the first injury but it was immediately 
due to strain caused by heavy lifting, 
as the uncontradicted evidence in the 
case clearly establishes. The case was that 
of a man, not in goo®™healthy condition, 
but taken as he was by the employer 
and insurer. 


Compensation Apportioned 

On the evidence the present disability 
exists by reason of the two accidents and 
the compensation should be equally ap- 
portioned between the two insurers. Un- 
just it is that the second insurer should 
bear the entire liability when the second 
accident was related in large measure to 
the first. No less unjust is it that the 
first insurer should bear the entire lia- 
bility if it appears that without the 
second accident an earlier recovery might 
have been had. In no event does the evi- 
dence sustain an award against the second 
insurer alone. 

Order reversed without costs and re- 


mitted to the Industrial Board for fur-| 
ther consideration and for additional find- | 


ings as to the cause of the present injury, 
and the liaiblity therefor. 


Liquidation of Insurance 
Company Begun in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 25 

The Missouri Insurance Department 

April 22 began the liquidation of the Con- 

cordia Town Mutual Insurance Company 

the dissolution of which has been ordered 
by the Lafayette County Circuit Court. 


The company had been in operation for | 


more than 35 years and had some 5.000 
policy holders with about $4,000,000 in fire 
and tornado insurance in force, it was 
stated. 

The State Insurance Commissioner. 
Joseph B. Thompson, said that too low 
rates and bad farm loans were responsible 
for the company’s failure. 


Right to Advertise Obesity 
Remedy as ‘Safe’ Argued 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
the purchsing public, do not tend to sub- 
Stantially to suppress comp tition, it wa: 
argued. The law is directed, he said, not 


to the pretection of the public from the | 


effect of the commodity but to their in- 


terest in the prevention of unfair com-| 


petition and effects of the restraint. 

He said the Federal Trade Commission 
can not regulate advertising generally and 
submitted that the competition was the 
competition of doctors and physicians. 
This he deduced from the provisions of 
the Commission's order whi restrained 
the advertising unl-ss it stcted that “Mar- 
mcs.” yas r unde: th 
direciion of a medical prac itioncr. 

As to the facts found by*the Commis- 
sion, Mr. McCandless declared the com-| 
Pany’s advertisements were neither fraud- 
ulent to nor injurious to competition or 
competitors. 


afe wi eg te 
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| Authority of State 


An | 


1 | 
| 
To Regulate Radio 


Hearing Held on Protest by 
New York Against Adver- 
tising by Insurer 


NEw York, N. Y., April 25. 
| Upon complaint of the State Insurance 
| Department a hearing was held April 23 
| before Magistrate Edward Weil in York-| 
| ville Court relative to a contract between | 
the International Broadcasting Cxpees- | 
j tion, operators of station WOV, and the| 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Des | 
| Moines, Towa, for broadcasting the latter’s 
program in New York State where it is | 
i , according to | 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr. | 
Mr. Bennett said he believes section 1199 | 
of the penal law and section 50 of the in-| 
surance law apply. They make it a misde- 
| meanor for any person to aid in the solici- 
| tation or procurement of insurance or in 
| any,manner to assist in the transaction of | 
business for a foreign company not au- 
thorized to do business in this State. In 
Mr. Bennett's opinion this is a valid ex-| 
| ercise of the police power of the State. 
The contention of the broadcasting cor- 
poration, he pointed out, is that radio is 
} an instrumentality of interstate commerce 
and therefore all regulations affecting | 
broadcasting must be by act of Congress 
| and through the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 
Magistrate Weil reserved decision 
directed the filing of briefs on May 2 | 


| 

_ A “novel question” is raised in the radio | 
insurance case pending before Magistrate 
Weil, it was stated orally April 25 on be- 
half of the Federal Radio Commission. | 
_The courts already have upheld the pro- 

visions of the Radio Act of 1927, construing 
|radio to be an instrumentality of inter- | 
state commerce, it was asserted, but the 
facts in this case present a question as to} 
the powers of State as against Federal 
regulation. | 


Wisconsin Bill Proposes 


Compensation Increases 
| 


MADISON, WIs., April 25. | 

A bill has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin Leagislature by the Committee on 
Labor to increase benefits under the | 
workmen's compensation law in amounts | 
varying from 2 to 30 per cent 
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Anderson, Alfred R. Happy feet and how to | 
have home care 127 p Minneap- | 
olis Foot health publishers, 1930. 
ee 316572 
Decisive question on Natl, | 
7p. N. Y., Appeal prtg. | 
31-6469 | 
Economic history of Europe, 
289 p. Lond., Methuen & co 
31-6475 
Conf. on 
preaching, | 
delivered before 
1930; ed. by G 
N. Y., Abingdon 
31-6 
Paddlewings, penguin of 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan 
31-6581 


by. the Library 
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Minn., 


Battaglia, Jos, 
prohibition act 
co., 1931. 

Birnie, Arthur. 
1760-1930. 
1930. 

| Boston, univ. 

preaching, 

study 


School of theology, 
1930. Contemporary 
in trends; lectures 1 
: + . Oct. 13, 14, and 15, 
Bromley, Oxnam. 256 p. 
press, 1931. 
Bronson, Wilfrid § 
Galapagos. 106 p., 
co., 1931. 
| Deutsch, Hermann B. Incredible y, -| 
reer of Lee Christmas. 242 p. oe. tent 
mans, Green & co., 1931 31-6476 
Dodge, Mrs. Estelle (Riddle). 60 years in 
Kappa alpha theta, 1870-1929 by ‘3a 
by L. Pearle Green. 507 p., illus Menasha. 
Wis., Geo. Banta pub. co., 1930. 31-6681 
Elkind, Henry B., ed. Preventive manage- 
ment: mental hygiene in industry. 234 p. | 
N. Y., B. C, Forbes pub. co., 1931. 31-6471 
Foran, Thos. G. Reliability of some silent | 
reading tests by ... and Robt. T. Rock, jr. | 
(Catholic univ. of Amer Educl. research 
bull., vol. v, no. 6.) 23 p. Wash., D. C.,| 
Catholic educ. press, 1931 31-6684 
Galloway, Geo. Religion and transcendent; 
lectures delivered in Univ. of Lond., May 
154 p. Lond., Univ. of London press 
31-6503 
W. F. History of Maya from 
earliest times to present day, ana J ric 
Thompson. 264 p., illus. N. Y¥., C. Scrib- 
_ner's sons, 1931. 31-6481 
Gladwin, Mary E. Red Cross and Jane Ar- 
minda Delano. 91 p., illus. Phil. W. B 
| Saunders co,, 1931. 31-6470 
|Grabau, Amadeus W. Permian of Mongolia, | 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna PusuisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


Creation of Single Federal Bureau 


| 


| 


Urged to Compile Crime Statistics 


Enforcement Commission Declares Uniform State Laws 
Necessary to Establishment of Proper System of Gathering 
Data on Criminals and Criminal Justice 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
are given one soon finds that for the 
parable with that from other localities, 
uncritical, and frequently derived from 
irresponsible private inquiry. Accurate 
data are the beginning of wisdom in such 


|@ subject, and no such data can be had | activities are to be pictured. 


for the country as a whole, nor have 
they even been available hitherto with 
respect to many of the activities of the 
Federal Government in the enforcement 
of Federal laws. 


A proper system of gathering, compil- 
ing, and reporting of statistics of crime, 
of criminal justice, and of penal treat- 
ment is one of the first steps in the 
direction of improvement. 

Statistics are needed to tell us, or at 
least to help tell us, what we have to do, 
how we are doing it, and how far 


what we are doing responds to what! 


we have to do. They are important 
in so far as they may be made to give 
us an accurate picture both as the basis 
of criticism and as the basis of making 
laws and administrative regulations. They 
are important also as a check upon the 
agencies of prevention and detection, the 
agencies of prosecution, those of adjudi- 
cation, and those of penal treatment. 


Three Divisions 


Of Main Subject 


For our purposes in a large view, the 
statistics which ought to be gathered, com- 
piled, and published authoritatively at 
regular intervals, fall under three main 
heads—crime and criminals, prosecution, 
and penal treatment. 
the volume and character of the offenses 
committed, both in the past and at any 
specified time in the present, both in the 
locality in which for the moment we are 
interested and in other localities, whether 
like or unlike in their conditions. We need 
to know what persons or types of persons, 
;if types may be differentiated, commit 
these offenses. 

We need to know what happens to them. 
whether they are arrested, whether they 
are prosecuted, and, if so, with what result. 
We need to know how the machinery of 
investigation and detection operates, how 
the prosecuting machinery operates, how 
the machinery of trying and judging op- 
erates in each of its parts. We need to 
know what happens to the convicted of- 
| fender, what takes place in the course of 
penal treatment, how the agencies of penal 


treatment operate, and what happens to! 


the criminal not merely in the course of 
penal treatment but afterwards. 


Perhaps there is no need of saying that 
statistics may not be made to insure that 
we know all these things, much less that 
American criminal statistics may not be 
made to insure them all at once. | 
not repeat what Mr. Warner has brought 
out so well on pages 26 to 28.of his re- 


port, appended hereto. There is no value | 


in tables and masses of figures simply of 
themselves. 2 
fication must be systematically and in- 
telligently directed. Things significant for 
one purpose are not significant for another. 
Sound judgment is needed as to what to 
look for and to what end figures are to 
be sought. 

Hence the compilation of statistics can 
not achieve its purposes if it becomes a 
perfunctory routine It is one function 
of administration to make the processes 
of government more efficient. True, it is 
characteristic of American Polity to leave 
investigation of the workings of govern- 
largely to private initiative. But 


neither administrative nor private inquiry | 
will avail much unless the materials are | 
provided by recording of accurate and au- | 
| thentic information in the regular course 


of governmental operation and making 
that information accessible through in- 


telligently selected and well compiled offi- | 


cial statistics. 
Guiding Principles 
In Developing Plan 


II. Principles of Criminal Statistics — 
Certain propositions may be formulated as 
guiding principles in working out a plan 
for a complete body of adequate statistics. 


1, Compilation and publication of crimi- 
nal statistics should be centralized. Crim- 
inal statistics should be gathered, com- 
piled, and published in some one place 
in each jurisdiction, and that should be 
one in which experts on statistical methods 
are available. 


2. There should be a correlation of State 
statistics and of State and Federal sta- 
tistics in one Federal bureau. Not only 
should the central bureau in each State 
correlate the statistics which come to it, so 
as to make them useful for State pur- 
poses and some Federal bureau do the 
like for Federal criminal statistics, but a 
central Federal bureau should gather or 
receive.and then-correlate and put upon 
@ comparable basis the whole body of 
criminal statistics, or such parts as may 
be of more than local significance, so as 
to make the resulting information avail- 
able for general purposes. 

3. Local officials ought not to be expected 
to do more than turn in to the appro- 
priate central office exactly what their 
records disclose. Putting the collected 
data into a general plan for country-wide 
purposes should be the work of statistical 
experts who have become competent by 
study and experience to coordinate them, 
compare them, and reduce them to com- 
mon terms. 


Declares Abuse Exists 
In Certain Compilations 


4. For the purposes of a check upon 


thediferent agencies of criminal jusvic 

it is important that the compiling and 
publication of statistics should not be 
confided to any bureau or agency which 
is engaged in administering the criminal 
law. It takes but little experience of such 
criminal statistics as we have in order to 
convince that a serious abuse exists in 
compiling them as a basis for request- 
ing appropriations or for justifying the 
existence of or urging expanded powers 
and equipment for the agency in question 
rather than for the purposes which crim- 
incl statistics are designed to furthcr. 
Frequently the tables of two bureaus in 
the same department, dealing in part with 
the same subject and relating to the same 
activities, are at variance. Continually | 
where different departments overlap in 
their activities the tables relating to the 
same facts are out of accord. . 


When one seeks to use the pubiisned 
statistics, he is confronted with these 
variances and contradictions and usually 
finds that lapse of time has made it im- 

sb’? to do what shcu’d have b 
acne beiae thy were publish th 
source of difficulty, when the matter is 
looked into, almost always proves to be 


no on 
= 


| desire of the bureau in question to make 


for itself the most favorable showing pos- 
sible, and hence the choice of a basis of | 


We need to know! 


We need | 


The compilation and classi- | 


| instead of one indicated for general pur- 
| poses, 
The final working over and publica-| 
| tion of statistics and the devising of plans | 
|and forms for gathering them should be 
;in some detached bureau unaffected by 
| the desires of the bureau or agency whose 


5. There should be a comprehensive plan | 
for an ultimate complete body of statistics, | 
covering crime, criminals, criminai justice, | 

and penal treatment, and all steps toward 
| organizing the gathering, compiling, end 
publication of statistics in any onc juris-| 
diction or activity or particular should be | 
taken with reference to this plan and so 
as not to embarrass it by committing | 
| statistics of different features of criminal | 
justice to different Bureaus, whose amour | 
propre will be involved when the ultimate 
unification is sought. 


| 

III. Difficulties to Be Met.—There are) 
obvious difficulties besetting this subject in | 
the United States in comparison with | 
countries of continental Europe, in which | 
criminal and judicial and penal statistics | 
are well developed, there is a highly cen- | 
|tralized administration for the whole| 
country which makes the task of gather- | 
ing, compiling, and publishing adequate 
statistics relatively simple. 

In the United States there are 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Territories, | 
and the Federal Government to be taken | 
into account. Each State is quite inde-| 
pendent in its administration. If it co-| 
operates with the Federal Government, it | 
is because and so long and so far as it| 
| chooses to do so. Indeed there is a long 
{and obstinate tradition of noncooperation | 
in such matters not only as between State 
and Federal Government but as between 
Departments and Bureaus of the same | 
State and even Bureaus in the same De- | 
partment. 

Many of the States have partial sys- | 
tems: of local criminal statistics, some of | 
them of long standing. Also the provision 
{for a Federal census in Article I, section 
2, of the Constitution authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to gather statistics as to 
persons, which conceivablly might be made 
to cover a good deal. But even if it were 
wise for the Federal Government to dupli- 
cate the work done in the States for State 
purposes, the authority given in the Con- | 
stitution is hardly broad enough to cover 
all that is needed for a complete system | 
of nation-wide criminal statistics. The 
| obvious course is for the Federal Govern- 
|ment, in addition to statistics of its own | 
operation, to authorize some one of its | 
Bureaus to receive statistics and reports 
from the State authorities. 

If the States would enact a uniform 
State Jaw governing the gathering of such 
statistics and sending them to such &| 
bureau, while retaining such local provi- 
sions for local use as local needs may indi- 
cate, an adequate nation-wide system could 
be brought about. Here is something | 
which might be taken up profitably by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
| Uniform State Laws. Growing interest in 
the workings of criminal justice and hence 
in criminal statistics is leading to much 
State legislation on this subject. Unless 
a uniform State law, governing the fea- 
tures for which a general body of nation- 
wide statistics is desirable, can be had in 
the near future, embarrassment will fol- 
low from the multiplicity of State sys-| 
tems and the difficulties with local pride | 
involved in attempts to bring unity in to| 
settled local systems for national pur- 
poses. 

IV. The Present Situation as to Criminal | 
| Statistics in the United States.—Interest | 
in criminal statistics begins in continental | 
Europe in 1829. In England judicial sta- 
tistics begin in 1857. The method was re- 
vised in 1892, and today there is a com- 
plete and adequate system which deserves | 
|careful study by those who are devising | 
systems in our several States. In the| 
United States, State statistics of crime, 
of prosecution and of penal treatment go 
back in New York to 1829 and in Massa- 
chusetts to 1832. Nearly all States pub- 
lish some sort of criminal statistics. But 
in none of the States are they even ap- 
proximately what they might be. In 1850 
the Federal census began to deal with 
the subject. Until 1880, however, there 
was nothing adequate and it is only with 
respect to penal treatment that the de- 
' velopment has been significant. 


Also very generally there are municipal 
statistics of arrests and police activities, 
and in recent years reports of municip?|| 
|courts, in which category the reports of, 
| the municipal court of Chicago are pione-r 
and of great value. The present situation 
| as to State and municipal statistics is 
| fully set forth in the Survey of Criminal 
| Statistics in the United States, by Prof. 
Sam Bass Warner, which accompanies | 
| this report. 
| We recommend this thorough-going and | 
|critical survey to the attention of the} 
| public and particularly urge study of it 


{ 


| 


| was formally adopte 


he Children’s Bureau of 


in t 
and the start in ics as to juvenile de- 


nation-wide statist 
linquency. 
Improvement of s 
was taken up by the 
Criminal Law and 
its henge ts = cr : 
istics, a decade ago. 
einen by Prof. S. B. Warner, ee 
mation Which Should Be Publishe 
Concerning Criminals: Reformatories, 
Penitentiaries, and State Prisons (1923), 
was followed by two important articles, 
namely, Warner, The New Federal Crimi- 
nal Census (Jounral of the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XIV, 79 (1923) ), and Warner and Bates, 
Information Concerning Adult Male Crim- 
inals Which Should Be Published by Re- 
formatories, Penitentiaries, and a 
Prisons (Journal of the American institute 
of Criminal Laws and Criminology, XV, 
177 (1924) ), and by @ manual, inne 
for Compiling co =" publishe 
y reau of the Census. 
ne fruits of these studies of methods 
are to be seen in two publications of the 
Bureau of the Census; Prisoners, 1923, 
rime Conditions in the United States as 
Refiected in Census Statistics of Impris- 
oned Offenders (1926), and Prisoners in 
State and Federal Prisons and Reforma- 
tories, 1927, Statistics of Prisoners 7 
ceived and Discharged During the Year Z 
State and Federal Penal Institutions (193 
—accessible in proofs only). 


Nation-wide Statistics 


Of Police Considered | 
Nation-wide statistics of police = 
taken up later by the committee on 7 
form crime records of the Internationa 
Association of Chiefs of Police with finan- 
cial support from the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial, afterward consqji- 
dated with the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Suggested at the convention of the asso- 
ciation in 1927, a tentative program was 
published in March, 1928, followed by a 
uniform classification of major offenses— 
tentative draft (June, 1928), a draft for 
preparing annual police reports—tentative 
draft (December, 1928), uniform crime ~ 
porting—tentative draft «June, 1929), an 
uniform crime reporting, a complete man- 
ual for the police, revised (December, 
29.) ; 
The system set forth in the latter (the 
work of Bruce Smith, Esq., ot _the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration) 
d by the ——— 
ssociation of Chiefs of Police an as 
a cael by several State associations 
of chiefs of police, some State bureaus, 
and many police departments. In Jan- 
vary, 1930, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police began to collect police 
| statistics according to this plan and con- 
tinued to do so until the matter was 
taken over by the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice in 
September, 1930. This was in consequence 
of the act of June 11, 1930, which pro- 
vided as follows: 


said division shall be vested with the 
= of acquiring, collecting, classifying, and 
preserving criminal identification and other 
crime records and the exchanging of said 


tatistics as to prisoners 
American Institute of 
Criminology, through 
iminal records and sta- 
A report for that 


leriminal identification records with the duly | 
authorized officials of governmental agencies, 


of States, cities, and penal institutions. 

Under the authority of the words above 
printed in italics the Bureau, cooperating 
with the Committee of the International 
Association of Police Chiefs, has been de- 
veloping use of the plan and adding to 
the number of police departments con- 
forming to it. In December, 1930, the re- 
port covered 1,002 cities, and 83 per cent 
of the cities of the United States having 
a population of more than 25,000 are now 
taking part. The Uniform Crime Reports 
issued under this plan now appear monthly 
as Government dacuments. 


More Information Sought 


On Juvenile Delinquency — 

As to general statistics of juvenile de- 
linquency, the Bureau of the Census made 
a beginning with Children Under Institu- 
tional Care, 1923, and Statistics of Depend- 
ent, Neglected, and Delinquent Children 
in Institutions and under the Supervi- 
sion of Other Agencies for the Care of 
Children (1927). But the annual census 
of prisoners conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census since 1926 does not include 
juvenile delinquents, and a report pre- 
pared in the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor in October, 1929, could 
speak with entire truth of “the absence 
of reliable and comprehensive statistical 
information for the United States, the 
States (with two or three exceptions), or 
local communities.” ; 

Accordingly, for some years the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been at work on 4 plan 
“for obtaining uniform juvenile-court sta- 
tistics on a national scale.” The plan 
was drawn up in cooperation with the 


National Probation Association. In 1929 
about 150 juvenile courts were cooperat- 
ing. At the date of our last information 





|upon those who are advocating or fram- 
ing legislation in the several States. The 
present situation as to Federal statistics 
[is set forth in the Critique of Federal 
| Criminal Statistics, by Morris Ploscowe, 
Esq., which also accompanics this report. 
A complete and accurate picture of State 
and municipal criminal statistics as they 
were in December, 1929, and+of Federal 
criminal statistics as they were in De- 
cember, 1930, is presented by these sur- 
veys. | 
| V. Plans for Organized Nation-wide | 
| Statistics—Efforts toward something bet- 
ter begin with the National Conference 
on Criminal Law and Criminology in 1909. 
That Congress adopted the following reso- 
| lution: 
Resolved, that the Conference urge upon 
Congress to provide for the collection, through | 
th® agency of the Census Bureau, of crimi- 
nal and judicial statistics, covering the en- | 
tire United States as early as possible. 
Other bodies have been urging this also. 
Thus on May 29, 1929, the American Crime 
Study Commission adopted a resolution 
asking Congress to provide for the gather- 
ing of complete criminal statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census. Likewise on Sept. 
24, 1929, the American Prison Association, 
jat its congress at Toronto, adopted a 
resolution calling for annual collection of | 
“Nation-wide statistics of crime and delin- 
quency” by the Bureau of the Census. 


Progress Along Three 
Independent Lines 


Special mention should be made of the 
book of Professor Robinson, Criminal Sta- 
tistics (1911), which gave complete infor- 
mation as to the condition in the United 
States down to its date and had much 
to do with awakening the public to the 
backwardness of this country in a matter 
where in the bezinning American jurisdic - 
tic had k 1:mon,; the p 

In the meaniime progress began along 
three independent lines—the development 
in the Bureau of the Census of a better) 
system of prison statistics for the whole 
country, the development of a body of police 


Oucers. 


31-6576! compilation which furthers that desire statistics in the Department of Justice, 


courts sitting in jurisdictions representing 
about one-fifth of the whole country and 
about one-third of the cities of over 100,- 
000 inhabitants were cooperating with the 
Children’s Bureau in carrying out this 
plan. 
It 
been made in the pa 
in the past five 


will be seen that much progress has 
st deeade and notably 
y s. Th gratifying. 
But it can not be permenently desirable 
to have penal statisiics compiled and 
published in one bureau, police statistics 
in another, and statistics of juventile de- 
linquency in a third, especially as these 
bureaus are in three distinct departments. 
If statistics of prosecution should be taken 
in hand by some other voluntary organ- 
ization, we may expect that organization 
to turn to some fourth bureau, where it 
may have a Clear field, and thus we shall 
have each branch of the subject com- 
mitted to a distinct bureau, with much 
falling down between them, since it will be 
the business of no one bureau to consider 
the subject as a whole. 


Recommended Plan 


Is Given Discussion 

VI. Discussion of Proposed Plans and of 
the Recommended Plan.—We hesitate to 
say anything which might seem lacking 
in appreciation of the effective work done 
by th: Internationel Association of Chiefs 
of Police and Mr. Siniih in devising and 


| inaugurating a plan of general police sta- 


tistics or that of the National Probation 
Association in furthering a plan for gen- 
eral statistics of juvenile delinquency. It 
is entirely in the American spirit that 
these things should have been begun, 
and so well begun, through private initia- 
tive. But there are serious considerations 
to be taken into account before the mat- 
ter is allowed to go further without ref- 
erence to some ultimate comprehensive 
picn. 

Ii stat.s 
est care must be 


i:es are to be of value, the great- 
taken in gathering, com- 


l 


piling, and publishing them, Nothing can | 


be more misleading than statistics not 
scientifically gathered and compiled, Hence 
in building up a system of criminal sta- 
tistics much caution is called for, and 


committee on records and statistics of the| 


INSURANCE 


Assessment Upheld | 
On Imported Fans 


| 
ie Goods Corporation’s Pro- 
test of Rate Overruled by 


Customs Court 

| nochlacipssincaa 

New York, April 25—The phrase 
|“whether or not named, described, or pro- 
| vided for elsewhere in this act,” contained 
in paragraph 1430 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, meant that merchandise which an- 
swered every requirement of the paragraph 
was dutiable thereunder and could not; 
;escape by being named, described, or pro- 
vided for elsewhere in this act, according | 
to a decision just rendered by the United | 
States Customs Court. 


Therefore, the court rules, certain im- 
ported fans, composed wholly or in chief 
value of yarns, threads, or filaments and 
in feart of lace, and fans composed | 
wholly or in chief value of yarns, threads, 
or filaments, and embroidered in any man- 
ner, were properly assessed at 90 per cent 
and 75 per cent ad valorem, respectively, | 
under paragraph 1430, Act of 1922, even 
though they be named, described, or pro- 
vided for under paragraph 1422 under the} 
general term of “Fans of all kinds.” 


Judge Tilson writes the decision in this | 
case, overruling protests of the Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation and Ignaz Strauss 
& Company. The collector’s assessments | 
at 90 and 75 per cent ad valorem on the 
fans in question are upheld by the court | 
and claim for duty at only 50 per cent, 
under paragraph 1422, denied. (Protests 


119760-G-24460-24, etc.) | 


the limitations on what must often be | 
no more than experiments in statistical | 
method ought to be made clear. | 

But the public demand for statistical in- 
formation as to crime and the pressure 
on bureaus to make a showing of results 
tends to presenting tables as final and 
complete statistical statements without 
suggestion of limitations. Thus the uni- 
form crime reports, published monthly 
by the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, make no suggestion 
as to any limitations or doubts with re- 
spect to the utility or authority of the fig- 
ures presented. On the contrary they 
contain a graphic chart of “monthly crime 
trends,” and along with them the Bureau 
has released to the press statements quot- 
ing and interpreting them without quali- 
fication. 

It requires no great study of these re- 
ports to perceive a number of weaknesses | 
which should impose a more cautious 
promulgation of them, The basic reports 
are made by persons and under condi- 
tions which involve varying degrees of 
guarantee of their accuracy and reliability. | 
Indeed the significant fact that cities are 
beginning to use these reports in order 
to advertise their freedom from crime as, 
compared with other municipalities sug- | 
gests at once a difficulty under which the | 
voluntary system of gathering police sta- | 
tistics for national purposes must labor. 


Moreover, the application of a uniform 
classification for the whole land to charges | 
tramed according to the local law, made | 
not by experts in comparative criminal | 
law but by police officials, and requiring | 
the latter to fit the charges into a system | 
varying in greater or less degree from the | 
law with which they are more or less} 
familiar, involves liabilities of error which | 
seem to be realized when one examines 
the monthly report with reference to dif- 
ferences in the penal codes of the several 
States. 


Unified System 
Is Declared Vital 


The Bureau proposes an annual report | 
to include “cases cleared by arrest,” and | 
the number of persons released, the num- | 
ber charged, and the number found guilty. | 
One may well have serious doubts whether 
the police are in a position to collect ace | 
curate data on the workings of the courts! 
|and whether these features of the report 
will be of any assured value. Yet they | 
will appear with the sanction of the Fed- 
eral Government as public documents and 
will be widely used without questioning 
them. 

If the question were one only of police 
statistics,* we should feel obliged to say 
that the work going on in the Bureau of, 
Investigation in the Department of Jus- 
ticeghad proceeded so far and the achieve- 
mé@nt of cooperation between the Federal | 
Government and the municipal police was | 
so notable and of such augury for the 
development of a general and much needed 
spirit of administrative cooperation, that 
we ought to say nothing which might im- 
pair the results, for which the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and 
the Institute of Public Administration de- 
serve great praise, and nothing which) 
would hinder further progress on the basis 
thereof. But a comprehensive, unified sys- | 
tem of criminal statistics for the whole, 
country is of too much importance to be 
sacrificed. 

No way appears in which the three inde- 
pendent agencies of Federal collection and 
compilation of statistics for the whole) 
country as to parts of the fleld can be 
unified without undoing something of 
what has been accomplished by one or 
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SUPERVISION 


Financing Plan 


Of New England 
Utility Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Chace and Harriman 
Construction Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 17 by Henry 

I. Harriman, of Newton, Mass., vice 

chairman of the board of directors of 

the New England Power Association, 
appearing as a witness in the Federal 

Trade Commission’s investigation into 

financial activities of power and gas 

utilities, was begun in the issue of 

April 24, continued in the issue of 

April 25, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. The financing plan was this, if I 
understand it correctly; the Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hamp- 
shire issued $2,000,000 of bonds? A. Yes, 

Q. It issued $500,000 face value of pre- 
ferred stock, $1,480,000 face value of com- 
mon stock, and $20,000 in cash? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The $500,000 preferred that your con- 
struction company obtained from the New 
Hampshire corporation were transferred 
to a newly created Maine _ corporation 


|known as the Connecticut River Power 


Company of Maine? 

A. That is my recollection, that both 
the common and the preferred stocks of 
the Connecticut River Power Company 
of New Hampshire were conveyed to the 
Connecticut River Power Company of 
Maine, and that it was the Connecticut 
River Power Company of Maine that 
issued common and preferred stock. 

Q. I am coming to that. You had $500,- 
000 face value of the preferred six of 
the New Hampshire corporation, or your 
construction company auu, ana tiie “s 
turned over to the Maine corporation for 
an equal amount face value of the pre- 
ferred stock of that corporation? 

A. Yes. 


Increase of $500,000 


Q. You turned over, or your construction 
company turned over, approximately $1,- 
500,000 face value of common stocks of 
the New Hampshire corporation to the 
Maine corporation, did it not, and re- 
ceived back common stock of the Maine 
corporation of the par value of $2,000,000, 
an increase of $500,000. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that extra $500,000 for? 

A. The directors felt that the value of 
the common stock of the Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hampshire 
was sufficiently valuable to issue against 
it $2,000,000 of common stock. It was an 
error in the granting of the original char- 
ter that the Connecticut River Power 
Company of New Hampshire did not itself 
have the right to issue $2,000,000 of com- 
mon stock and $500,000 of preferred. 

Q. The Chace and Harriman Construc- 
tion Company did not build the Vernon 
plant, did it? 

A. It was reasponsible for the building 
of the plant. It placed the contract for 
the building of it. 

Q. It was responsible for the New 
Hampshire corporation, I have no doubt, 
for the building of the plant, but the ac- 
tual construction work was done by ane 
other corporation, was it not? 

A. My recollection is it was done by J. 
G. White & Company of ew York. 

Q. That is mine. Is it true that the total 
sum realized from all of the securities that 
you have told us about in connection with 
the Vernon development was $1,700,000? 

A. I think that was the actual cash that 
was secured. 

Q. Well, did the construction of the 
Vernon plant and purchase of the lands, 
and rights, so far as they were purchased 
by the construction company, cost the 
construction company in excess of $1,700,- 
000? 

A.I think they did somewhat, Mr. Healy, 
but I am not sure. 

Q. In any substantial sum? 

A. I think by several hundred thousand 
dollars. : 

Records Not Available 


Q. Are the records of the Chace and 
Harriman Construction Company showing 
what they paid for that construction work 
available? 

A. They are not. 

Q. Were the records of the Chace and 
Harriman Construction Company ever ex- 
hibited to any public service commission 
that had anything to do with the fixing 
of values of the Vernon development? 

. No. 

Q. Was there ever any instance, and I 
don’t mean to imply that there was by ask- 
ing this question, when any public service 
commission or any representative of it was 
refused access to those construction rece 
ords? 

A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Now, then, to come back to financing 
for a moment. There were $2,000,000 
worth of bonds to be sold? A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, in the statement you 
made I did not notice that you challenged 





more of them. 

There are three controlling reasons why, | 
as an ultimate goal, one single Federal, 
agency should have charge of the | 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


any statement of fact made by any of the 
examiners of the Commission who testi- 
fied here. 

A. I made a statement independent of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 








MARINE and 

PAN TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 

ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


marine and inland transp 


ortation insurance on the 


mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


4. POLICIES 


UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS, Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


EcRpany and any share in the profits of the 
t 


pany applicable to the policy 


o the assured in cash. 


be credited 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CHARGED AS HERETOR 


‘ORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 


DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited 
through their 


merchants either directly 
6 oe oe = . 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
BASE BEANG A CUD 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N, ¥. 


Chartered 1842 





RAILROADS . 





. . FINANCE 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 
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ajor Railroads 
Report Increase 
In Capitalization 


Revenues of Class I Carriers 


Showed Decline in 1930 








Two Cities Plan New 
M unicipal Airports 


Five Other Towns Propose Im- 
provements to Fields 


Already Established 


For the week ended April 23, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of municipal 





New York - 


California - 


« 









Connecticut - 


Maine - 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 25. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


Massachusetts - 






Michigan 


Vermont 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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Output of Soft Coal 


Continues Decline 


Diesel Aircraft 
Engine Expected 


Pennsylvania Production of 
Anthracite Shows Gain 


During Week 


To Be Perfected 
| eee 


The total output during the week Navy Department Believes It 


ended April 18, including lignite and coal | i i 
coked at the mines. ic ectinated ateais-| 18 Only Question of Time 
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From Previous Year, Ac-|airports. (Names with asterisk (*) indi-|  Sidered legal for that purpose. 000 net tons. This is a decrease of 471,- Before It Will Be Used 
° CeCe cate airports already established for which States Sales High Low Last | States Sales High Low Last | 000 tons, or 6.9 per cent, fom the pre- | at E 2 
cording to I. C. C. improvements are contemplated or under! amer smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47...... d 5 103 103 103 | N¥C&StL RRrm 415s C "78 (n Co) abcd 7 9015 80 30 |ceding week, and sets a new low record | Commercially 
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Class I steam railroads last year amounted | Nevada City); *Red Bluff, Calif.; *Tracy, | pire aS a sgreestsees ese Spee a ao staat aa ay — a", - 2 a pan ae wees snoet : = = 4 a |of April 18 amounted to 8,103,000 tons. Development of Diesel aircraft engines 
to $19,301,352,434, a gain of more than | Calif.; “Augusta, Ga.; Bangor, Me.;| aresr Cal-Ar Ist r A 4195 "62... abef 3 10434 104%, 104% | NY Tel Ist & gen 415s '39........ abcde 4 104 103% 104 |The total production of anthracite in| abroad has reached the point where it 
$472,000,000 as compared with the 1929|*Minneapolis, Minn.; *Utica, N. Y. | B & O Ist 4s d- July 1 '48.......... abed 5 97 97 97 NY Tel ref 6s:A ‘41......... seeee abcde 6 107 1065, 107. | the State of Pennsylvania during the | opyiously is only a question of time before 
capitalization of $18,829,123,712, the Inter-|_ The municpalities which follow should B&O S Lae'a) tes | abed 10 101% 201% 101% gh - my > = FEE +ss00* abodes $ 93% aan 93% week ended April 18 is estimated at 1,- | this type of power plant will be com- 
i i “ ir- | v ref & gen A 5s '95... +. abe y Pp Os SUSi sees eee Abcaeg ; i a | 
state Commerce Commission announced on be deleted from the list of aoe Sin-| SS So cas A ee a 1 im iste. iset, | WBtet Pow let ir Se A'4i.....2. oe 2 ane 103% 104 ao = tons. Compared with the out | mercially practicable, according to infor- 
i Additional information made| ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | 7 3, de 5 hio P Ser ist & r 748 A '46...... 1 112 112 112 | Put in e preceding week, this shows —— , 
April 25. |E aes : : B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. . abed 10 10034 1005, 10054 | Ohio P 2 af | mation made available at the Department 
available by the Commission follows: 5, as the cities in question have established | 3 & O Sw Div Ist ext 5s '50...... ¢ 8 103 10212 103 Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B '47........ af 1 1. 1 1s. ee increase cf 113,000 tons, or 9.0 per | f the Navy April 25 
The total capital stock of the railroads| the airports or the projects have been in-| B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41.... abcd 4 963, 963, 9634 | Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 46...... ... abedef 5 1085, 1085, 10854 | cent.—Issued by the Department of Com- | ° avy AP 7 
i definitely ti d } Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s '48........ abcde 1 10912 10912 10912 | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s ‘61 abe 10.9418 941, 9418 | merce. Satisfactory results of tests of a Junkers- 
amounted to $8,250,000,295, or a gain of| definitely postponed. 7 bo | f q r 
Varna ; blished: Di Calif.: Goshen, Ind.:| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C .’67.... abd 5 10012 10014 100% | PacG & Eg & r Ss A 42 ++ Bone a a built, 700-horsepower ,Diesel engine for air- 
almost $178,000,000 compared with» $8,-| Established: Dixon, Calif.; Goshen, Ind.;| pur Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4158 '57.. ¢ 5 8312 8312 8312 | Penn RR secured 6128 '36... ab 14 110% 110 110 | - ° rege ae i Grok Hae 
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1930, $6,344,219,071 was common stock and| Luis Obispo, Calif—Issued by the De-| C N Ry Gvt gty 41s ‘68... -d a er ie I i Sade Gano ine tte et on 1 me a re | neering research is that of perfecting the 
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dend appropriations of income and sur- 
plus for common stock of $419,355,702, or 
a gain of $11,498,418 compared with the 
1929 figure of $407,857,284. Dividend ap- 
propriations for preferred stock also 
gained in 1930 as compared with 1929, 
the respective totals being $86,090,649 and 
$78,443,663, or an increase of $7,646,986. 


Tax on Dues Is Applied 
To Shares in Country Club 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
attaches to any such payment for the stock 
after June 28, 1928, regardless of the fact 
that it represents a property interest in the 
assets of the club. Likewise, if the purchase 
of a share of stock in a landholding corpora- 
tion is a necessary precedent to membership 
in the club, the amount paid for such share 
of stock is taxable. In the case of a transfer 
of stock from a retiring member the club 
should collect the tax on the amount paid by 
the new member for the stock as well as tax 
on any transfer fee required from the new 
member. 

If the “initiation fees” 
than $10, the tax attaches regardless of the 
amount of dues or membership fees paid by 
an active resident annual member. On the 
othe: hand, if the initiation fees amount to 
less than $10, the tax does not apply unless 
the dues or membership fees, exclusive of 
initiation fees, of an active resident annual 
member are in excess of $25 per year. If such 
dues or membership fees are in excess of $25 
per year, any amount paid as an initiation fee 
is taxable whether the payment is more than 
$10 or jess. 

Where the application of the tax to initia- 
tion fees depends upon the amount paid as 
dues or membership fees by an active resi- 
dent annuaul member all assessments are to 
be included in ascertaining whether such dues 
or membership fees are in excess of $25 per 


yea:. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in the case of Munn vy. 
Bowers, Collector, decided Jan. 5, 1931, 
Prentice-Hall 1931, vol. 1, sec. 402, p. 561, 
had before it this precise issue, and de- 
cided adversely to plaintiff’s contention. 
The opinion discusses all the points raised 
by the plaintiff in the present case. We 
think the Court of Appeals was right. 

The demurrer will be sustained and the 
petition dismissed. 

WuaLey, Judge; WILuiams, Judge; Lir- 
TLETON, Judge; and GREEN, Judge, concur. 


Nebraska Law to Prevent 
Litigation Is Held Valid 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
versy, where only justiciable issues are 
presented by proper parties. So construed, 
the act does not confer on the courts non- 
judicial powers. 

The one remaining question for consid- 
eration is: Did the county have the power 
to make and execute contracts with the 
townships whereby the former, for an 
agreed consideration, would construct and 
maintain township roads within the town- 
ship with which the contract was made? 

The rule in respect to powers of counties 
is stated in 15 C. J. 419, in this language: 
“As a county is a quasi corporation and 
a@ governmental agency of the State, with 
no independent sovereignty, it possesses 
only such powers as are expressly given, 
or necessarily implied, in statutes consti- 
tutionally enacted.” 

In Lancaster County v. Green, 54 Neb. 
98, it was held: “A board of county com- 
missioners, in addition to the powers spe- 
cially conferred by statute, has such other 





powers as are incidentally necessary to} 


enable such board to carry into effect the 
powers granted. 

“The word ‘necessary’ considered and. 
in respect to the implied powers of boards 
of county commissioners, held to mean no 
more than the exercise of such powers as 
are reasonably required by the exigencies 
of each case as it arises.” 


In Garver v. City of Humboldt, 120 Neb. | | 
| 3475 and Related Cases.—Classification Ratings | 


—, 231 N. W. 699, it was held: “Powers 
conferred upon municipal boards by legis- 
lative charter will not be extended beyond 
the plain import of the language used 
therein.” 

It, therefore, follows that if the county 
has power to enter into such contracts 
as are involved herein, it must be found 
in the Statutes, or it must be necessarily 
implied from the express powers which 
are granted. Defendant contends that 
such power does exist and may be found 
in sections 26-104, 39-101, 39-212, 39-214, 
= to 39-236, and 39-1205, Comp. Stat. 


; applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

We have carefully examined each of| No. 23616—Armour & Co. v. Jamestown, 
these sections and find that none of them | Westfield & Northwestern Railroad. Rate 
confers any express power upon counties | $Dareéed. on Jelly goblets, in carloads, | from 

. atch, a : panette, ‘ estfield, Y.. found ap- 
to enter into such contracts; nor can we) plicable Applicable rates found unreason- 
find that such power is necessary to a able. Reparation awarded 
pr er and reasonable exercise of any of «ie 23798 Mons a ate ber Co Alabama 
the powers expressly granted. We, there-| TeDse & Northern Ratlroad. Rates on _pil- 

* 6 ing, in carloads, fr¢ ) s Ain lenmel w 
fore, conclude that the county is unauthor-| sissippi and ‘Tennessee te {labama, Mis: | 
ized to enter into such contracts. | tions in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 


| ence on trade. 


amount to more, 





continues to exercise an unsettling influ- 
The money market is be- 
tight. Exports are much 


|}coming very 


| heavier than for some weeks past, but im- | 


ports are still light 
Brazil 
Brazil.—The milreis exchange averaged 13 
milreis 860 reis for the week ended April 17 
and, on April 17, stood at 14 milreis 100 
|reis to the dollar, with a tendency to fur- 
|ther decline. Coffee shipments were light 
and prices in milreis steady. 


at Rio de Janeiro are high and full en-| 


tries have been suspended. An executive 
|regulation permitting local banks to trade 
|}among themselves in exchange is now in 
effect. General business continues dull. 


Canada 

Canada.—Trade improvement is gener- 
ally well maintained over all sections al- 
though the situation in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces is rather spotty and 
Vancouver retail reports are unfavorable 
as the result of weather conditions re- 
tarding the movement of Spring lines. 

Figures of March newsprint production 
| now available, 187,000 tons, show a consid- 
| erable increase over February and the val- 
‘uation of building contracts let during 
| the month $9,900,000, is much higher than 
|in the preceding month. Exports of pas- 


|senger cars and parts also rose decidedly 
{during March but truck shipments de- 
lclined. An encouraging development of 
the past week is the higher trend in Win- 
nipeg wheat quotations. 

| In the Prairie Provinces, work on the 
lland is generally under way with eon- 
siderable seeding already done in Mani- 
toba. Agricultural implement sales con- 
|tinue dull in this section although man- 
ufacturers believe prospects have improved 
over late 1930. The West reports a fair 
}volume of business in staple 





|/the amounts registered in the first quar- 
|ter of the year. 


Coffee stocks | 


foodstuffs | 
| but the Quebec trade has fallen off from | 








Lake navigation has opened at Ontario | 


ports and retail business is fairly active. | 
In all sections transportaion equipment | 


is quiet with slight promise of recovery 
Manufacturers of airplanes and equipment 
are fairly busy on orders placed some 
|months ago but the future is not bright. 
|The airmail service is one of the items 
considerably affected by the proposed re- 
| duction in Dominion Government expendi- 
|tures in the current fiscal year, a 9 per 
|cent curtailment in which covering pub- 
| lic works, the post office and steamship 
| subsidies is indicated in estimates submit- 
| ted to Parliament in the last week. 
| Reports indicate that a lumber 
| missioner representing the British Colum- 


| ment will go to London soon to conduct 

a sales campaign in the British market. 
Mexico 

Mexico.—The peso is showing a slight 

| weakening due to the temporary inactivity 

'of the Exchange Regulating Commission. 

Congressional committees are holding 


com- | 


|bia industry and the provincial govern-| 





hearings on the new labor bill, for the} 


consideration of 
of congress is to be called about May 1. 
The general business situation is un- 
changed. 
(The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries of the Orient will be published 
in full text in the issue of April 28.) 


| 
| 


|Reports in Rate Cases 


‘ ™N 
Announced by the I. C. C. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 25 made public examiners’ pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 
| Summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
on Fertilizer Compounds in Official, Southern 
and Western Territories. Proposed revision of 
| Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds, 
|} carloads and less than carloads, in official, 
|southern, and western classifications found not 
| justified. Cancellation of suspended sched- 
ules recommended. Less carload ratings in 
official, southern, and western classification 
on fertilizer compounds, in carton in bar- 
rels Or boxes, not found unreasonable in the 
past. Reparation denied. Future reasonable 
ratings prescribed 

No. 24075.—-Central Co-operative Association 
v. Great Northern Railway. Rates charged 
on numerous straight or mixed carloads of 
livestock from various points in North and 
South Dakota to South St. Paul, Minn., found 








The judgment of the district court is| Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Arkansas, 


right. 
Affirmed. 


found not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 
No. 23994.-D. E. Ryan Co. v. Minneapolis, 


St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Charges 


which a special session | 


| 
| 


} brook, Minn., 





































To 133 Stations by Federal Agency 





Total Includes 80 Broadcasters Who Have Not Complied | 
With New Engineering Requirements 





Eighty broadcasting stations which have 
not yet complied with the new engineer - 
ing requirements of the Federal Radio 
Commission have received temporary li- 
cenges, and are numbered among 133 sta- 
tions awarded conditional licenses dated 
from April 30, under decisions of the Com- 
mission just made public. All other li- 
censes, totalling nearly 500, have been ex- 
tended under the new “staggered” plan for 
periods ranging from three to_ eight 
months, so that hereafter about 100 li- 
censes will fall due each month over a 
six-month period. 

The engineering orders, which become 
effective April 30, require that all stations 
be licensed for power which can be effi- 
ciently delivered by their transmitters in 
accordance with modern engineering prac- 
tice. The modulation of a station at its 


| licensed power must be at least 75 per 
| cent, and, under the order, in cases where 


this term is not complied with, the power 
arbitrarily will be reduced to the category 
in which the equipment is capable of pro- 
ducing with this degree of modulation. 


The decisions are as follows: 
(For period ending July 1, 1931) 


In the following cases renewal licenses ee St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
were granted on a temporary basis be- WMAZ, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- 
ginning 3 a. m. E. S. T., April 30, and merce, Macon, Ga. 


ending 3 a. m. E. S. T., July 1, each 
of said licenses to contain the follow- 
ing clause: “This license is issued on a 
temporary basis subject to such action 
as the Commission may take after hear- 
ing on the licensee’s pending application 


for renewal of license. No authority Twin Falls, Idaho. 
herein contained shall be construed as KRE, First Congregational Church of 
a finding by the Federal Radio Com- Berkeley, Berkeley. Calif. 

t KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Associa- 


mission that the operation of this sta- 
tion is or will be in the public interest 
beyond the date of expiration of this 
license.” 

KFQU, W. E. Riker, Holy City, Calif. 

KFQW, KFQW, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr. 

KZM, Leon P. Tenney, Haywerd, Calif. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Funds, Inc., 

WIBR, George W. Robinson, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ban- 
gor, Me. 

WMBA, LeRoy Joseph Beebe, Newport, R. I. 





granted for a term less than the regular 
license term due to investigations by 
the Commission which were commenced 
but not concluded before the date of 
issuance of this license; also if appli- 
cation for renewal of license is filed, 
the same must be received at the office 
of the Supervisor of Radio in charge of 
the district in which the station is lo- 
cated not later than June 1, 1931: 


WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Royal 
Oak. Mich. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla. 

WPAD,. Paducah Broadcasting Co., 
ducah, Ky. 

WSEN, The Columbus Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Columbus, Ohio. 

KFXM. Lee Bros. Broadcasting Co., 
Bernardino, Calif. 

KOY, Nielson Radio & Sporting Goods 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz. 

KREG, Pacific-Western Broadcasting Fed- 
eration. Ltd., Santa Ana, Calif. | 
. KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Shreveport, La. 

WFDW, Raymond C. Hammett, Talladega, 
Ala. 





Pa- 


San 


WOCL, A. E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y. 

WSAI. The Crosley Radio Corporation, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcasting 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind. 

KGFG, Oklahoma Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, 


tion, Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


In the following cases licenses are 
issued for a term less than the regular 
license term due to failure to comply 
with the provision of General Order 97 
prior to the date of issuance of this 
license: If it is desired to file an ap- 
plication for renewal of license, the 
same must be received at the office of 
the Supervisor of Radio in charge of 
the district in which the station is lo- 





WREC_-WOAN, WREC, Inc., Memphis, | cated not later than June 1, 1931: 

Tenn. KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
KGEF, Trinity Methodist Church, Los An- land. Oreg. 

geles, Calif. KFBL, Leese Bros., Everett, Wash. 
KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, Beverly Hills, KFIU, Alaska Electric Light & Power Co., 

Calif. Juneau, Alaska. 


KTNT, Norman Baker, Muscatine, Iowa. 


KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Inc., An- 


WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa, chorage, Alaska. 

Fla KFXR, Exchange Avenue Baptist Church, 
WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater and St. Peters- Oklahoma City, Okla. 

burg Chambers of Commerce, Clearwater, KCRJ. Charles C. Robinson. Jerome, Ariz. 

Fla. KFDY, South Dakota State College, 
WLBX, John N. Brahy, Long Island City, Brookings, S. Dak. 


ae 


WLOE, Boston Broadcasting Co., Boston, Forks. N. Dak. 
Mass KFWI. Radio Entertainments, Inc., San 
WNJ, Radio Investment Co., Inc., Newark, Francisco, Calif. 


J 


WIM, The Journal Company, Milwaukee, KGBU, Alacka Radio & Service Co., Inc., 
Wis Ketchikan, Alaska. 
In the following cases licenses were KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Man- 
i dan. N. Dak. 


collected on a carload of potatoes from Clear- 
to Nashville, Tenn., found not 


unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 24112.—Pennsylvania Macaroni Co. v.| @hurch. Littl ock, Ark 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad. Carload rate KGMB coe mee "Broadcasting Co., Ltd 
on garlic, in packages, from Moulton, Tex.,| gyonolulu, T. H. _ . 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., found KIDO, Boise Broadcast Station Bojse 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com-| Yqaho , P 
plaint dismissed JBS, Juviius § S 

No. 23752.—Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. omen ro, ae arate & Ses Co. Ge 


KFJM, University of North Dakota, Grand 


KFXY, Marv M. Costigan. Flagstaff, Ariz. 


KGFT, Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc., Cor- 
pus Christi. Tex. 

KFUL, Will H. Ford, Galveston, Tex. 

KGHI, Beream Bible Class, First Baptist 





v. Southern Railway. Rates on scrap iron, in KMCS, Nalton’'s. Inc., Invlewood. Calif 
carloads, from Spray. N. C., to East Raford, | KOOS, H. M. Hanseth, Inc.. Marshfield 
Va., and from Spray and Reidsville. N. C..| Oreg . ae P 
to Lynchburg, Va., found unreasonable. Rea- KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- 
sonable rates prescribed and _ reparation] purgh,’ Pa. ; 
awarded, : KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La. 
No. 24053.—Mansbach Scrap Iron Co. v. KSMR, Santa Maria Radio, Santa Maria, 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rates on scrap 
iron and steel, in carloads, from Gay, W. Va., 
to Ashland, Ky.. and Portsmouth and New 
Boston, Ohio, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful in the past, but unreason- 
able for the future. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed. 


Finance Decision 
The Commission also made public a 





Calif. 

KTBS, Tri State Broadcasting System, 
Inc.. Shreveport. La. 

KTW, The First Presbyterian Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

KUT. Rice Hotel, Austin, Tex 

KWKC, Wilson Duncan Broadcasting Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. | 
WABI. Pine Tree Broadcasting Corporation. | 
Bangor. Me. 


finance decision, which is summarized as | KGCR, The Greater Kampeska Radio Cor- 
| follows: poration, Watertown, S. Dak. 
GDA. . 
Finance Docket No. 8280.—Great Northern ann bite Broadcasting Corporation, 
Railway, Abandonment. Certificate issued KGFX, Dana McNeill, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


authorizing the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to abandon a 24-mile section of its line of 
railroad in Okanogan County, Wash. 


Schedule Canceled 


KGHF, Curtis F. Ritchie and Joe E. Finch, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev. 

KGY, St. Martin's College, Lacey, Wash. 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima. Wash. 





_The Commission also made public a de- KLX. The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- 

cision involving the furnishing of cars by| land. Calif. 

the railroads in variance with shippers’ onus. Okishoma College for Women, 
‘ders ha? an ; ata yy Soe aes ae ge le | Chiexascha kkla 

ovcers, which is summarized as f 7" KPPC, Po-adena Presbyterian Church, Pas- | 
I. & S. Decket No. 3517.—Proposed cancella-| acena, Calif. » 

tion of rules for furnishing cars at variance KQw., Pacific Agriculture Foundation, | 

with shippers’ orders (two-for-one rule, etc.)| Ltd., San Jose, Calif 

from, to, and between points in southwestern KSEI, KSEI Broadcasting Association, | 

territory, found not justified as to certain| Inc., Pocatello, Idaho. 


commodities. Suspended 
canceled. as to such 
ceedings discontinued, 


schedules ordered 
commodities and pro- 


KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa. 
KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs National Park, Ark, 


La. 


7 _ Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
nd. 


WBBC, Brooklyn .Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New 


York City. 

WCAT, South Dakota State School 
Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

WCAX, The University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

WCKY, L. B. Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky. 
WDWF-WLSI, Dutee Wilcox Flint & Lin- 
coln Studios, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

WHAZ, Rensselaer Poly. Inst., Troy, N. Y. 
WJBO, Valdemar Jensen, New Orleans, La. 
5 WKAQ, Radio Corp. of Porto Rico, San 
uan. 

WKAYV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H. 
WLBL, Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis. 

WNBW, Home Cut Glass & China Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa. 

WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

WPOE, Nassau Broadcasting Corp., Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 

WSOC, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


of 


WWNC, Citizen Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Asheville, N. C. 

WBBL, Grave Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 

WBOW, Banks of Wabash, Inc., Terre 


Haute, Ind. 
WAIU, American Insurance Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
WCCO, Northwestern Broadcasting, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Til. 
WELL, Enquirer-News Co., 


Inc., 


Battle Creek, 


Mich. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

WIBG, St. Paul P. E, Church, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 

WJBW, Charles C. Carlson, New Or- 
leans, La. 

WKAR, Michigan State College, Lansing, 
Mich. 

WKBV, Knox Battery Co., Connersville, 
Ind. 


WMAK, Buffalo Broadcasting Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

WNBZ, Smith & Mace, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

WPAW, Shartenberg & Robinson Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

WPSC, The Penna. State College, 
College, Pa. 

WSSH, Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

WCOD, Keystone Broadcasting Corp., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

In the following case the Commission 
designated application for hearing. A 
license will be issued on a temporary 
basis ending July 1, 1931, said license 
to contain the following clause: ‘This 
license is issued on a temporary basis 
subject to such action as the Commis- 
sion may take after hearing on the 
licensee’s pending application for re- 
newal of license. No authority herein 
contained shall be construed as a find- 
ing by the Federal Radio Commission 
that the operation of this station is or 
will be in the public interest beyond the 
date of expiration of this license”: 

WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting Co., 
troit, Mich. 

In the following cases licenses were 
granted to July 1, 1931, and applicants 
notified as follows: (1) That the li- 
cense is issued for a term less than the 
regular license term; (2) due to investi- 
gations by the Commission which were 
commenced but not concluded before 
the date of issuance of this license; (3) 
due to failure of the licensee to comply 
with the provisions of Gen. Ord. 97 
prior to the date of issuance of this 
license; (4) that if it is desired tosfile 
an application for renewal of license 
the same must be received at the office 
of the Supervisor of Radio in charge 
of the district in which the station is 
located not later than June 1, 1931: 

WASH, WASH Broadcasting Corporation, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WRBJ, Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va. 

WCHI, People’s Pulpit Association, 
cago. Ill, 

WJAZ, Zenith Radio Corporation, 
pect, Ill. 

KWSC, State College 
Pullman, Wash. 

Renewal of Licenses 


(For period ending June 1, 1931) 

In the following cases the Commis- 
sion recently granted consent to Vol. 
Assign. of licenses, and the present li- 
censes will be extended for a period of 
31 days, ending 3 a. m. E. S. T. June 1, 
1931, pending receipt and action of re- 
newal applications from present li- 
censees: , 

WKBI, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Co., Toc- 
coa, Ga. 

KTBI, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

WMMN, Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Co., Fair- 


State 


De- 


Chi- 
Pros- 


of Washington, 


mont, W. Va. 
KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co., Inc., Alva, 
Oxla. 
Temporary Au‘hority Granted 
WISJ. Wisconsin State Journai Broad- 
casting Co., Madison, Wis., granted tempo- 
rary authority to June 1, 1931, to continue 


operation on 780 Kc,, 500 w. day and 250 w. 
night; unlimited on experimental basis. 
WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cleve- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


rish Smith, president, National Council 
of American Shipbuilders; George A. Marr, 
vice president, Lake Carriers’ Association; | 
J. C. Rohlfs, president, Pacific American 
Steamship Association; Malcolm M. Stew- | 


| art, chairman, Middle West Foreign Trade | 


Committee; Joseph T. Lykes, president, | 
Lykes Brothers Company, Inc.; Robert C. | 


| Tuttle, manager, marine department, the 


Atlantic Refining Company. 


Methods of Procedure 
The first meeting of the standing atin! 
| 


| mittee was devoted exclusively to organ- 


ization and methods of procedure. Mr. | 


|O’Connor was unanimously elected per 
| manent chairman, and the following sub- 








| United States v. 
| Smith, chairman; T. V. O’Connor, H. B. 
| Walker, Robert C. Tuttle, J. C. Rohfs. 


| tive subjects by July 1, 1931, these réports | 
J y y P | sold through the syndicate, and each bond 


|; was to be accompanied with shares of 


committees were appointed: 
Methods of Increasing Patronage tor | 


American Ships: H. B. Walker, chairman; | 
Malcomb M. Stewart, J. C. Rohlfs. 

Adequate Mail Pay for High Speed} 
Ships: Ernest Le Jahncke, chairman; H. | 
G. Smith, H. B. Walker. | 

Government Aid to Ships not Benefited 
by Mail Contracts: J. C. Rohlfs, chairman; | 
J. T. Lykes, H. B. Walker, Malcomb M. | 
Stewart. 

Foreign Competition in Indirect Trade: 
H. B. Walker, chairman; 


Malcomb M.| 


| Stewart, Robert C. Tuttle, J. C. Rohlfs. 


Safety of Marine Workers:Robert C. 
Tuttle, chairman; George A. Marr, J. T. 
Lykes. 

Panama Canal Tolls and Measurement: 


| 


|J. T. Lykes, chairman; J. C. Rohlfs, H.| 
|B. Walker. 


Safety of Life at Sea: T. V. O'Connor, 
chairman; H. B. Walker, H. G. Smith. 

Proposals of Railroads for Ownership of 
Water Carriers and Regulation by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission: H. B.| 
Walker, chairman; J. C. Rohlfs, Malcomb | 
M. Stewart, George A. Marr. 

Construction of Naval Vessels in Private | 
American Yards: H. G. Smith, chairman; | 


‘T. V, O'Connor, J. C. Rohfs. 


Cost Differential in the Operation of 


Foreign Ships: H. G. 


Reports to Be Submitted 


These subcommittees were authorized at 
their discretion to consult outside sources 
of information and were directed to sub-| 
mit preliminary reports on their respec- | 
to be considered at a subsequent meeting 
of the full committee. It is expected that 
final reports of all subcommittees will be 
submitted well in advance of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Chairman O'Connor, in a brief prelimi- 
nary talk, stressed the importance of the 
work before the committee, pointing out 


| the great opportunity that lies before it of 


rendering constructive service to the 
American merchant marine. | 

It was agreed that the outstanding prob- 
lem now confronting American shipping 
is the stimulation of public interest in the 
merchant marine, with a view to securing 
a greater share of patronage for Ameri- 
can lines. The subject assumes added im- 
portance because of the world-wide de- 


| pression in international trade that now 


| confronts 
| launched 





The Shipping Board has just au-| 
|thorized sale of the steamship “Lake 
Girth” to the Schuylkill Transportation | 


shipping 
years by 


ventures 
private 


the many 
in recent 
American interests. 





Sale of Vessel Approved 
By the Shipping Board 





Co. of Philadelphia for $10,000 cash, with 
the understanding that the vessel be con- 
verted to a barge. Bids for the purchase 
of nine other vessels for scrapping were 
rejected. These were the offers of the 
Boston Iron and Metal Co., and Union 
Shipbuilding Co., both of Baltimore. The 
offers rejected averaged about 85 cents 
a ton, a price considered inadequate in 
view of recent past sales of this character. 

The “Lake Girth” is a steel cargo 
steamer of 4,155 deadweight tons and is | 
now in lay up at Philadelphia.—/ssued 
by the Shipping Board. 


M. & E. Road Asks Mortgage 
Bond Issue of 10 Millions 


The Morris & Essex Railroad and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road has just applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the former road to issue, and the latter 
to guinrantee $10,900,000 of 4'2 per cent 
construction morigage bonds. ‘Finance | 





| Docket No. 8801.) 


The bonds are to be delivered by the 
M. & E. to the Lackawanna in reimburse- 
ment for unfunded advances made by the 
Lackawanna to the Morris & Esser, 


| stage of development runs about two and 


one-half pounds per horsepower; the con- 
ventional air-cooieg gasoline engine weighs 
less than two pounds. 


Construction Cheaper 


Elimination of the carburetor, distrib- 
uter, magneto, and other moving parts 
reduces the cost of construction, and po- 
tentially makes the Diesel more reliable 
in operation. } 


Development of the aircraft Diesel has 
been retarded by a lack of money, but 
commercial zviation has begun to realize 
the potential advantages of this power 
plant and at present is encouraging re- 
search and engineering work in this field. 
The development of new metals, particu- 
larly aluminum, has served as a stimulus 
to this project, while greater realization 
of the Diesel’s advantages in other fields 
has served to broaden the scope of thg 
research, 


The new “Juno 4” developed by Pro- 
fessor Junkers is a six-cylinder engine, the 
cylinders being arranged vertically in line, 
capable of revolving at a rate of 1,700 
revolutions a minute with the propeller 
geared down to 1,200; using heavy oil 
sprayed into the chambers at great pres- 
sure. This is a two-cycle motor, with an 
overhead and underslung crankshaft. 





Finance Plan cf Utility , 
In New England Outlined 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


the record here, and I have not seen any 
of the statements made by the examiners, 
except to a limited degree. 

Q. I am quite aware that you have 
brought forward facts here that may fairly 
be taken into account in appraising this 
situation, but it also seems to me that 
the fact is that you have not, as a matter 
of fact, challenged the accuracy of the 
statement made by the examiners of the 
Commission. Am I not correct about that? 

A. I think so. 

Q. The reasons may be those you have 
given. I think it is fair to assume, how- 
ever, that if there had been glaring inac- 


|curacies your attention would have been 
| called to them. 


Well, now, the $2,000,000 of bonds were 


stock of the Maine corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you or Mr. Chace have any in- 
terest at that time in the firm known as 
Baker, Ayling & Company? 

_A, Neither at that time nor any other 
time. 

Q. Did you or Mr. Chace have any inter- 
est in that firm when it became Baker, 
Young & Company? 

A. No. o 

Q. You had had no participation— ww 

A. At least I didn’t, and so far as I 
know, Mr. Chace didn’t. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 28. 





FAMOUS GRACIOUSNESS 
St. Regis graciousness is cherished 
by the world’s most discriminating 
internationals... an atmosphere of 
smart but secluded living towhich they 
always return. Transient accommo- 
dations at rates well within reason. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Bank Guaranty 
Fund of Texas 


Is Ordered Paid 


State Board Directs Distribu- | 
tion of Remaining $1,- 


700,000 Subject to Ap- 


proval of District Court 


Austin, Tex., April 25. 


The Chairman of the State Banking 
Board, Attorney General James V. Allred. 
has announced an order by the board 
adopted by a two-to-one vote, to distribute 
the remaining $1,700,000 in the old State 
bank guaranty fund, subject to approval 
of District Judge J. D. Moore in the suit 
of McNair v. State Bank of Kemp. now 
pending. A statement of the Attorney 
Geneval follows in full text: 


“While a few of the banks claiming an 
interest in the guaranty fund have ob- 
Rcted to the payment of the depositors’ 
claims before the remainder was paid back 
to the banks, I am sure that practically 
every bank having an interest in this fund 
will agree that by receiving their money 
at once, they can well afford to sacrifice 
a disputed claim to only a few thousand 
dollars out of more than $1,500,000. In 
other words the fund amounts to more 
than $1,700,000 and the depositors’ claims 
amount to approximately only $117,000. 


Depositors’ Claims 


“Even the banks who have disputed the 
right of the depositors to payment have 
not disputed the fact that there is un- 
questionably something like $94,000 sub- 
ject to the payment of their claims. Had 
the order made by the Banking Board 
on the 17th been adopted when the law 
was repealed back in 1927, those entitled 
to the fund would have received many 
thousand dollars of interest on the ag- 
gregate fund. 


“As it is, the funds impounded and tied 
up draw only a low rate of interest, and 
the expenses of administering the fund by 
the Commissioner 


* 


| All 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business April 23, 1931 


Made Public April 25, 1931 


Receipts 

Customs 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 
Railroad securities 
others 

Trust fund receipts (reappropriated 

for investment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
| Other miscellaneous 


34,079,829. 


14,545,912. 


5,976,689 
124,481 


$123,748,190.64 


$214,864,006.01 


Total ordinary 


| Excess of total expenditures 


This Month 
$25,628,374. 
- 24,518,257. 


585,079. 
56 


1,884,645. 
16,404,920. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$31,612,600.22 


29,312,713.95 
39,462,620.91 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
$315,735,327.42 $453,649,852.15 
1,530,779,496.19 1,841,450,558.56 | 
461,219.837.65  505,982,861.42 | 


31.411,608.37 51,066,708 .26 | 
92,370,597.85 70,337 068.52 
16.451.146.69 5,342,.700.43 

7,773,724.61 4,104,093.80 


49 
27 
60 


74 
50 


317,900.42 
191,374.23 


4.794 ,936.19 
357,410.64 


48,007 .326.91 
2,333,786 .88 
1,536.533.09 22,203,497.57 

16,948 256.66 127,138 ,983.78 


$124,534,346.31 $2,655,475,333.92 


$204,417,564.31 


35,989,109.20 

6,748,335.54 
23,095,263.70 
168,918 ,766.43 


$3,166,685,318.01 
$94,475,737.7; 


39 
12 
97 


$809,677,181.93 





Expenditures 
General expenditures ............. $178.397,476 
*Interest on public debt 118,105,002 
Refund customs 1,827,342 
Refund internal revenue 3.588.920 

Postal deficiency ‘ 
Panama Canal ; 
Operations in special accounts 
Railroads , 
War 


406,281 


201,083 
1,020 
1,918,120 
8,555,060 
7323,085 
63,352 
7105,068 


Finance 
Shipping BOGE .....5..see. 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Alien property funds .......... 

Adjusted-service certificate fund .. 

Civil-service retirement fund . 

Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 
Foreign Service retirement . 
General railroad contingent 


5,953,365 
23,323 


Total ordinary .............e00. $338,612,196.65 $290,097,910.62 


Public debt retirements chargeable 
against ordimary receipts: 
Sinking fund wigs 
| Purchases and retirements from 
foreign repayments 5 
Received from foreign govern- 
ments under debt settlements . 
Received for estate taxes ae one 
Purchases and retirements from 
franchise tax receipts (Fed- 
eral reserve and Federal in- 
termediate credits banks) 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


Total 
$338,612,196 


Total expenditures 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 


02 
83 


20,000,000. 
56 


we 
.04 


93 


83 


$146.769,225.24 
114.115,026.05 
2.139.743.17 
5.980,853.91 
10.074,870.66 
576,745.35 


$1,912.656,228.55 
482.010,141.19 
17,925,317.33 
54.900,.547.01 
104,017.315.34 
8,103,779.14 


$1.766,952,253.97 
526,633,890.88 
18,281 ,925.87 
103,135,917.80 
65,074, 870.66 
9,535,532.89 


84 


39 
00 


88 
54 


+91 628.12 
1,503.81 
1,498,310.82 ‘ 
5,568.957.19 ¢ 
1,332,441.19 
134,910.99 
732,213.45 


4,674,909.86 
20,540.51 


74,691 986.23 
*61,566.85 
20,000,728 
42,784.14 75 
989,540.89 
225.264.867.483 
20,379,748.92 


69 


36 20,456,894.91 


13 47,143,283.23 
494.815.56 
309,930.15 
369,228.12 

$3,044,076,515.85 


35,166,691 .73 
446,705.13 
323,582.13 
275,712.34 


$2,748,730,152.54 


$391,660,000.00 $388,368,950.00 


29,265,450.00 9,662,500.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


91.400.00 
59,150.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


$38,854.000.00 $421.076,000.00 $512 430 903 25 


65 $328,951,910.62 $3,465 152,515.85 $3,261,161,055.79 


the Treasury in July are included 


*The figures for the month include $22,266.88 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $342,439.05 


of Banking, James) accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series. and for the corresponding 


Shaw, has been in excess of the interest periods last year, the figures include $24,204.80 and $434,040.54, respectively. 


earned. 


“When the judgment of the court is en- 
tered either approving the Banking 
Board’s order or approving it with modifi- 
cations, the State Banking Board will 
immediately send to each bank claiming 
an interest in this fund a copy of the 
court’s order with an explanatory state- 
ment showing the approximate amount 
each claimant will be entitled to under 
the Banking Board’s order and under the 


@ judgment that will be entered in the case system of nation-wide criminal statistics. to a different agency. 


now on trial. 

“After a careful study has been given 
this question by me, personally, and by 
my assistants, I have concluded that the 
order of the Banking Board provides for 
a legal, just and equitable distribution of 
the funds involved. Honorable Charley 
Lockhart, State Treasurer, took the same 
view and the order of the Banking Board 
was adopted with only Mr. Shaw voting 
against it. I am convinced when those 
interested understand the situation, they 
will inevitably be drawn to the same con- 
clusion as that reached by the Attorney 
General's Department.” 


Debt Discussion as Obstacle 
To Conference on Silver 


EContinued from Page 3.] 


ence. China could very properly call 
ch a conference. China is suffering 
ore than any other country, although 
all silver-using countries are suffering 
ne the unnatural depressed price of 
silver. 

Many supposedly well-informed busi- 
ness men in the United States have an 
idea that the depressed price of silver 
only affects the silver producer. They do 
not realize that it affects the purchasing 
power of over half of the people of the 


world and the commerce of every country. | sponsible for them. A second reason is 


_China is not embarrassed by the ques- 
tion of war debts, as she has none. She 
s not embarrassed by reason of the lock- 
ing up of gold in the central banks of a 
few countries, because she has no gold 
te speak of and is not on a gold standard 
basis but on a purely silver basis. 
Personally, I know of no reason why the 
United States should not accept such an 
invitation, as it wuold unquestionably be 
to the interest of the United States to 
do so. Every government, in my opinion, 
would feel it its duty to its business men 
and its commerce and trade to be present 
at such a conference. 


Decisions in Radio Cases 
And New Petitions Filed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


land, Ohio, granted extension to June c. 
1931, of temporary use of new transmitter 
in its present location, while complying with 
een be in selecting site for 
4 Smitter to be a y y - 
mission Pproved by Com 
The licenses of all stations in good 
standing were renewed for periods of 
three, four, five, six, seven and eight 


months, in keeping with the plan an- 
nounced April 16, 1931. 


Applications Received 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission, April 25, relating 
both to broadcasting and communica- 
tions, were made public as follows: 

* Broadcasting applications: 

WAAT,. Bremer Broadcasting Corporation 
50 Journal Square, Jersey City. N. J install 
automaiic frequency control, ; 

Anthracite Broadcasting Co., Pottsville 
Pa., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited time 

Dothan Broadcasting Co., Inc., Dothan 
Ala., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 1,510 ke., instead of 1,210 kc., and 
ee Saree operation with WRBI 
share with BI at g ; 
penitea" night, instead of un- 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Seventh 
Washington Sts., Lincoln, Nebr., jaa 
tion permit amended to request unlimited 
hours instead of sharing with KGBZ 

KPQ. Wescoast Broadcasting Co., Wenat- 
chee, Wash., license to cover construction 
permit granted Feb. 16, 1931, for change in 
equipment. 

KOL, Seattle Broadcasting Co.. 32d and 
University St., Seattle, Wash license to 
cover construction permit granted Dec. 19 
1930, for change in equipment. : 

KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash.. license to 
cover construction permit granted Dec. 16 
1930, for change in equipment. ? 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

American Radio News Corp., Mills Field 
Calif., construction permit for 7,625, 7,640, 
9,650, 9,670, 9,850 kc., 5 kw., for multiple ad- 
Gress radiotelegraph. 

American Radio News Corp., Tinley Park, 
Tll., construction permit for 7,625, 7,640, 9,650, 
9,670, 9,850 ke., 5 kw., for multiple address 
tadiotelegraph. 

Monumental Radio, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
construction permit for 2,000-2,100, 2,100- 
2,200, 2,750+2,850, 2,850-2,950 kc., 500 w., visual 
broadcasting service 

Greater St. Louis Broadcasting Corp., 
Kirkwood, Mo., construction permit for 
2,850-2,950 ke., 500 w., visual broadcasting 
service, 

P. E. Harris & Co., False Pass, Alaska, re- 
mewal of license for 227, 252, 425, 500 ke., 
100 w., coastal and point-to-point service. 

W9XF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Downer's Grove, Ill., renewal of experimental 
relay broadcasting license for 6 029 ke., § kw. 

WGT, RCA Communications, “Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., modification of limited public 
license for change in frequency to 13.705 kc. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Boston, Mass., construction permit for 2,598 
ke., 400 w., coastal service 

», KMT, Libby, McNeill & Libby 
@’ Alaska.’ renewal of coastal 
point license. 

* City of Syracuse, N. Y., construction per- 

mit for 1,712 ke., 400 W., police service, 


6 


9 


Libbyville, 
and point-to- 


Excess of credits (deduct) 


Crontion of Single F ederal Bureau 


Urged to Compile Crime Statistics 


| were 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


One is that if the statistics are to achieve 
their purpose they require unity of treat- 
ment. There are now four distinct tasks, 
namely, gathering and compilation of po- 
lice statistics, of court statistics, of sta- 
tistics of penal treatment, and of statis- 
tics of juvenile delinquency. What is 
sought in each of these fields must be 
determined in connection with what is 
needed in the others and what may be 
obtained in the others. What is gath- 
ered in each must be correlated with 
what is gathered in the others. 


As things are now, different Federal 
bureaus dealing with different aspects of 
Federal penal treatment of crime con- 
tinually publish tables on different bases 
| dealing with the same subject, with the 
result that assured figures are not ob- 
{tainable. Obviously the same thing would 
be likely to happen as between different 


Federal bureaus compiling and publish-| 


ing statistics with respect to State ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 
one bureau has control of and fésponsi- 
bility for the whole, it can check the 
materials received, one item against the 
others, and discover the causes of and ad- 
just discrepancies. Without this the pub- 
lished tables will be of doubtful utility. 


Moreover, the several bodies of criminal 
statistics can be made and kept com- 
parable only if one single agency is re- 


| that improvements in methods of gather- 
ing and compiling the material sought, 
and in organizing and interpreting it, 
are more likely to come where one agency 
can deal with the subject as a whole than 
where three or four bureaus are experi- 
menting independently with parts. 

Improvements have to be made con- 
tinually in even the best organized sys- 
tems. 
have been overhauled twice recently. In 
time old problems cease to cali for data 
and new ones arise. Any system will re- 
quire adjustment from time to time to 
the exigencies of social conditions and the 
progress of criminology. 


Duplication and Overlapping 
From Separate Systems 


If each of three or four bureaus goes 
its own way in making such adjustments, 
there afe likely to be on the one hand 
duplications and overlappings and on the 
| other different rates of adjustment in dif- 
| ferent bureaus whereby the resutls cease 
to be comparable and what is published by 
one loses in value because not coordi- 
|mated with what is published by the 
others. Thirdly, it is not economical to 
| have three or four separate bureaus each 
gathering and compiling criminal statis- 
tics in part. An unnecessary duplication 

{of statistical experts would be called for 
|or else the matter would go forward in 
one or more bureaus without statistical 
experts with the sort of result too ap- 
parent in things as they are. 


Taking things as they are and con- 
sidering what may be done toward an 
ultimate complete system for the whole 
country there are three possible courses: 
(1) By a gradual course of development 
and legislation to work toward committing 
the whole subject eventually to the Bu- 
;reau of the Census; (2) by a like course 
|; to work toward committing the whole to 
a bureau in the Department of Justice; 
(3) to go forward with the present sys- 
tem whereby statistics of penal treatment 
are in the Bureau of the Census, police 
statistics are in the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice, and 
statistics of juvenile delinquency in the 
Child Labor Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, and to seek to develop statistics 
of prosecution and judicial statistics in 
one of the two first named or in some 
fourth bureau. 


| We have aljready indicated the reasons 
which seem to us decisive for an ultimate 


| putting of the whole system under one | 


bureau, and as between the Bureau of the 
|Census and the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice we feel that 
|the former is much the preferable place. 
’ As to this it is argued that it would 
undo the work so well begun under the 
| auspices of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. But we think that 
work should be conserved. We think it 
should be carried on until matters are 
ripe for the ultimate system, and should 
| Be perfected as much as possible in the 
| meantime but ultimately transferred. 


Experience of the Staff 
Of the Census Bureau 
Under any plan which seeks unification 
some of the work done by some two o: 
the three voluntary agencies which have 
done so much toward beginning a system 
| of nation-wide criminal statistics will have 
| to be undone to the extent of committing 
the subject upon which they have worked 


When 


Thus the English judicial statistics 


; It has been urged 
upon us also that the police authorities 
| have been willing to cooperate in their own 
way with the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice but may be un- 


willing to cooperate with some other bu- 
reau not of their own choice. 


As to this it is to be said that the plan 
of direct sending of voluntarily gathered 
material from the local police to a central 
Federal bureau can not be the ultimate 
plan. In order to answer their purpose, 
criminal statistics must rest on a better 
basis than voluntary contributions of ma- 
terials. But until legislation can be de- 
vised and enacted for putting the gather- 
ing of material in each State upon a per- 
manent and sound basis, the work begun 
by voluntary action of the police can and 
should go forward and the best should be 
made of it. 


When better things are possible there 
is no reason to supposed that the polic< 
| will be unwilling to do what the ultimate 
system may require of them. Moreover 
if it is felt that something should be 
conceded to the fact that the plan of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice has gone forward so far, there is 
quite as much reason for saying that the 
progress made as to census of prisoners in 
penal institutions should not be taken 
away from the Bureau of the Census; that 
the experience of the staff of that Bureau 
and the habit on the part of prison au- 
thorities of cooperating with them is as 
much to be conserved as what has been 
done in police cooperation with the Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department oi 
Justice. 

It is not only 
criminal statistics, it is quite as impor- 
tant to see to it that misleading infor- 
mation is not sent out under official aus- 
pices a with the imprimatur of the Gov- 
ernment. Statistics require experts to an- 
alyze, interpret, and compile them, as 
well as to provide and revise the plans 
for gathering them. 

A Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 
{ment of Justice would do for Federal crim- 
inal statistics what a central bureau in 
2ach State should do for State statistics. 
But there would remain the task of work- 
ing all into a ynified system for general 
| purposes. The reasons given by Prof. 
Warner for committing this task ulti-! 
mately to the Bureau of the Census scem 
decisive. 


important to provide 


Recommendations Submitted 


By the Commission 


VII. Recommendations.—1. Compil- 
ing and publishing statistics of Federal 
administrtion of justice should be com- 
mitted to one bureau in the Department 
of Justice instead of leaving each bureau 
to compile separately statistics with ref- 
}erence to its own activities. Mr. Plos- 
cowe’s survey indicates what the statistics 
of Federal crimina)] justice should ulti- 
mately provide, and the Federal system 
should be guided in that direction 
fast as the work can be put on a 
basis. 

2. AS soon as proper State legislation 
|has gone far enough to make a sound 
foundation, the gathering, compiling, and 
; publishing of nation-wide criminal! statis- 
tics should be committed as a whole to 
the Bureau of the Census. 


3. Until that time we should go on with 
the present system whereby prison statis- 
tics are in the Bureau of the Census, po- 
lice statistics are in the FPureau of In- 
vestigation of the the Department of Jus- 
tice, and statistics of juvenile delinquency 
in the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- | 
ment of Labor. Each of these agencic? 
should be developed in the meantime to 
;make it as effective as possible. But no| 
‘further activities as to general criminal! | 
| statistics should be undertaken by the 
Federal Government until the ultimate | 
plan is settled, and whatever further is 
|attempted should be done with reference 
to that plan. 

4. A uniform State law with respect to 
gathering and transmitting of State sta- 
tistics of criminal justice, so far as re- 
|quired for general national purposes, 
|should be drafted and enacted. Such a 
| statute will require taking account also 
of local needs and local purposes which 
vary from State to State, and for cover- 
| ing in addition and in the way required 
for general purposes what the general 


sound 
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Senator Wagner 
Defends Vetoed 
Employment Bill 


Defeat of Measure, He Says, 
Has Served Only to Delay 
Achievement of an Ade- 
quate National Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Will anyone believe that he was faithless 
to the thousands of workers for whom 
he spoke? 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation fought an unremitting fight 
to secure the passage of the employment 
service bill. Will anyone tell me that they 
did not know where the interests of labor 
lay? Indeed, every labor organization 
throughout the country supported the 
measure. These are the witnesses I pro- 
duce to establish that the bill awas a boon 
to labor, not a blow. Mr. Hoover has not 
been able to summon a single voice from 
the ranks of labor to give sanction to his 
accusation. ~ 

The spokesmen of labor were not alone 
in support of the employment service 
bill. They were joinea by business men 
and bankers throughout the Nation; by 
economists, by churchmen, by all who have 
given time and effort tc the study of the 
problem and have by experience learned 
of the bitter need in this country of an 
adequate service to help men and women 
find work. 

The Commissioners of State Employment 
Services in 15 States endorsed the bill. Not 
one, to my knowledge, opposed it. Surely 
these men were in a position to know 
whether the plan established by the bil! 
was sound. If the bill was not properly 
designed to promote the prosperity and 
welfare of the entire American people 
would it have won the endorsement and 
approval of economists like Professor 
Tausig of Harvard, Professor Fisher of 
Yale, Professor Commons of Wisconsin, 
Professor Douglas of Swarthmore, Profes- 
sor Seager of Columbia 

Further Endorsements 

Would churchmen like Father John A. 
Ryan and the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
have lent it the strength of their advo- 


; cacy unless they were convinced that the 
| bill would promote the well-being of the 


American people? Would business men 
like Mr. Filene, of Boston, and Mr. Lew- 
isohn, of New York, and hundreds of 
others have supported the bill if they 
not satisfied that it was soundly 
conceived and designed to accomplish its 
beneficial purpose. In fact, it is common 
knowledge that the members of Mr. 
Hoover's own Emergency Commission, 
headed by Col. Woods, endorsed the bill 
and urged the President to sign it. There 
is not an authority on the subject upon 
whom Mr. Hoover can lean to sustain his 
veto. 

Only one more witness TI shall call and 
that the Secretary of Labor himself. I 


cannot forget and the public in passing | 


upon this issue will not forget that 
Doak himself as representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, pri- 
vately and publicly advocated the passage 
of the employment service bill and ap- 
peared before a Senate Committee in its 
behalf. His opposition began only after 
he became a member of Mr. Hoover's 
cabinet. 
Function of Government 

When Congress reconvenes in Decem- 
ber I shall reintroduce the bill. I shall do 
so because I am convinced that this coun- 
try cannot discharge its full responsibility 
to the employers and employes of the 
United States without making: provision 
for an adequate, nation-wide employment 
service which will quickly, efficiently and 
fairly bring men and jobs together. It 
will take the full force of an intelligent, 
active public opinion to pass the bill over 
the President’s opposition and it is for 
that reason that I enter into a discussion 
of some of its details. 

The problem of finding work for idle 
men and finding me for idle jobs persists 


Mr. 


national plan may call for. So many 
local considerations will come into ac- 
count in framing such a statute that some 
such body as the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
would seem best able to draft it. 

5. While the present partial national 
systems are proceeded with, the greatest 
care should be taken to avoid publishing 
officially conclusions and 


official determinations on the basis of ade- 
quate information, and to see to it that 


zeal to show results does not lead to giv- | 


ing out with official approval and without 
statements of its limitations and defects 
material likely to mislead. 


Laws | 


interpretations | 
based on partial data but appearing to be | 





| alike in times of prosperity and depression. | 


The cruel routine of knocking at one fac-! 


| tory gate after another in search of work, 


is a barbarism that can well be dispensed 
with. The least that the Government can 
do for the man or woman who is unem- 
ployed and willing and able to work is to 
render them every possible assistance in 
finding a job. It is today universally 
recognized that to create a channel for the 
free flow of iabor from the place of plenty 


, to the place of need is a proper function 


of Government. 

How is the Government to discharge 
that function? Shall the State govern- 
ments alone do it? Shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake the entire responsi- 
bility? Or shall the States and the Fed- 
eral Government work in cooperation with 
each other? 

The bill I introduced was based on the 
central idea that the State governments 
and the Federal Government should per- 
form this necessary work cooperatively for 
the simple reason that job finding is both 
a local and an intersiate problem. We do 
not want the Federal Government to du- 
plicate the work of the States. We do not 
want the Federal Government to compete 
with the States. Both of these undcsira- 
ble possibilities are avoided in the bill by 
leaving the States free to operate the em- 
ployment offices and imposing upon the 
Federal Government the duty of coordi- 
nating the work of the States. 

roposed Division of Expense 

In order to place this policy of co- 
operation and coordination upon a legal- 
ized and permanent basis it was provided 
that the Federal Government would pay 
to each cooperating State an amount not 
in excess of what the State itself appro- 
priated for its iocai empioyment offices 
and thus double the service to be rendered 
to both employers and employe alike. The 
details of the plan were very similar to 
those which have been worked out through 
long years of experience in the Federal 
Air Highway System where by the co- 
operation of States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment we have constructed and are 
constructing the finest network of high- 
ways the world has ever seen. 

By adopting such a plan for the Em- 
ployment Service we make certain that 
the Employment Exchanges will be op- 
erated by local initiative under local man- 
agement and local responsibility in ac- 
cordance with local needs and desires and 
at the same time we provide the means of 
effective cooperation between the States 
through the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Several very significant safeguards were | 
One of the most im-| 
portant was the provision that every Fed- | 


included in the bill. 


eral employe of the employment service 
must be appointed to his position for fit- 
ness and merit alone under the rules of 
the civil service. Another important 
provision called for the establishment of 


an advisory council consisting of an equal | 
number of employers and employes whose | 


function it was to insure that the service 
be kept impartial, neutral in labor dis- 
putes and free from political influence. 
It was the common judgment of all who 
had experience with public employment 
services that in that way the confidence 
and the cooperation of both employers 
and employes could be secured and main- 
tained and the service kept useful to those 
it was intended to serve. 
Reasons for Opposition 
In order to’ meet squarely 


the issue 


raised by the President's veto of the bill | 


I have described, I want now to consider 
the several reasons which the President 
and Mr. Doak have assigned for their 
opposition. In his veto statement the 


President seized upon a sentence in the| 
Service | 


bill reading “The Employment 
now existing in the Department of Labor 
|is hereby abolished.” He would have the 
public believe that instead of creating an 
employment service the purpose of my bill 
| was to destroy ‘one. 

Obviously that is not the fact. The ex- 
isting service is abolished and simultane- 
ously there is erected in its place a new 
service, bigger, better and more amply 
financed, with greater powers and wider 
opportunities to serve the employers and 
employes of the Nation. 

It is not my habit to offer corrections 
of a statement of fact made by the Presi- 





We think these general suggestions go as 


far as the study of the subject warrants 
at present. What is most needed is that 
all organizations and agencies interested 
in putting American criminal justice upon 
a more scientific basis unite in a program 
for accurate nation-wide criminal statis- 
tics, and seek to further that program in 
each locality by opposing legislation which 
would embarass or retard it and holding 
back projects for committing further fraz- 
ments of the whole subject to other Fed- 


eral bureaus and thus adding to the ex-| 


isting confusion. 

(Signed) George W. Wickersham, chair- 
man; Henry W. Anderson, Newton 
Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. Grubb, 
William S. Kenyon, Monte M. Lemann, 
Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mackintosh, 
Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc, 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty-eight cents ($.68) per 
share on the Preferred stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 
on June 15th, 1931, to the stockhold- 
ers of record as of the close of busi- 
ness May 29th, 1931 


COMMON DIVIDEND, 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty cents (§$.60) per share 
on the Common stock of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc., payable on 
June 18th, 1931, to the stockholders 
of record as of the closé of business 
May 29th, 1931. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
J. J. NAGLE, Secretary 
April 23rd, 1931. 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICE — 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following quarterly 
dividends payable June 1, 
1931, to holders of reeord 
April 30, 1931: 


Dividend No. 25 
$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 
per share 

Dividend Ne. 22 


$6.50 Dividend Preferred Stock— 


$1.62% per s 


Series 
nre. 
Dividend No, 11 


$5 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.26 
per share, payable June 15, 1931, to holders 
ef record May 15, 1931. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 


D. |} 


led by two items—electricity and auto- 
mobiles. Electricity that cost $1 in 1914 costs 
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dent of the United States. I do it very 
reluctantly. I must nevertheless insist 
that when the Presdent announced that 
“the existing Federal Employment Serv- 
ice is today finding places of employ- 
ment for men and women at the rate of 
1,300,000 per annum” he was confusing the 
facts. It is the State and local agencies 
and not the Federal Government that 
have found these jobs. 


| 
| 


When he goes further and gives the im- 


pression that my bill would suspend the 
operation of the agencies that found 
these 1,300,000 jobs I feel it again my duty 
to make public correction. 


cies. No Federal bill could abolish a State 
agency. Quite the contrary, under my 


The bill I in-| 
, troduced would not abolish the State agen- 


bill these agencies would be strenethened | 


{by additional appropriations and fortified 


by the assistance of a larcer and more 
adequate. nonpolitical, Federal employ- 
ment service. 

A very determined effort was made both 
by the President and by Mr. Doak to con- 
vey the thought that had the employ- 
ment service bill become law there would 
have followed a period of time, measured 
by months, or possibly years, during which 
we should have had neither the old serviee 
nor the new one. No one who has read 
the whole bill would make that assertion. 
The bill very carefully makes the provi- 
sion for a two-year period of adjustment 
in which to pass over from the existing 
inadequate service to the nation-wide 
service established by the bill. Not a sin- 
gle useful activity of the existing service 
would have been suspended for one sec- 
ond. There is ample authority in the bill 
for the continuation of the farm labor 
division and the service rendered to vet- 
erans in cooperation with the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Called Interstate in Character 

Mr. Doak has stated it as one reason for 
his opposition to the bill that the employ- 
ment service it created would not have 
an interstate character. What better an- 
swer can I make to that criticism than to 
read one short sentence from the text of 
the bill itself. The bill provides, “The 
Bureau shall assist in coordinating the 
public employment offices throughout the 
country by furnishing and publishing in- 
formation as to opportunities for employ- 
ment,” and “by maintaining a system fer 
clearing labor between the several States.” 
This bill does far more than preserve the 
interstate character of the employment 
service. It creates an employment service 
capable of performing interstate activity 
and establishes a permanent basis for its 
operations. It provides the machinery for 
the discharge of its interstate functions 
and it safeguards the performance of 
these functions by the provisions of a per- 
sonnel and a staff selected for its fitness 

do the job correctly and adequately. 

r Mr. Doak has made the comment that 
the underlying idea of the bill is not new. 
I have never made a claim of novelty for 
the bill. I have repeatedly declared that 
it corresponded to the recommendations 
of the President's Conference of 1921, of 
which none other than Mr. Hoover him- 
| self was chairman. That conference re- 
ported: “Your committee feels that in 
any permanent system the State should 
be the operating unit of such employment 
offices, and that the extension of such 
offices should be encouraged.” That is 
precisely the principle upon which this 
bill is drafted—operating by the States; 
|} encouragement and coordination by the 
Federal Government. 


Action of Senate Committee 


The Couzens committee of the Senate, 
which fully investigated this subject in 
1929, likewise reported: “The States and 
municipalities should be responsible for 
building efficient employment exchanges. 
The Government should be _ responsible 
for coordinating the work of the States.” 
And in addition that committee recom- 
mended that financial assistance extended 
by the Federal Government to the States 
in the matter of employment offices 
should be placed upon a statutory, orderly 
and permanent basis. That is exactly 
what the bill provides. 

During the closing days of the last ses- 


sion after the Senate had already passed | 


the employment service bill, after the 
House committee had already favcrably 
; reported it with the recommendation that 
the House should likewise pass it after 
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STATE BANKING 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 25 


New York, April 25.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ...... 
Czechoslovakia (kron 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markkKa) 

France (franc) .... 

Germany (reichsmark ) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lifa) ....... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Roumania (leu) 

ain (pescta) 

eden (krona) 

itcerland (franc) 

geslavia (dinar) 

(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow trel) 

(Shanghai tael) 

(Tientsin tael) . 
(Hongkong dollar) 
(Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S.8.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) : 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) deeds ie 
Newfoundland (dollar) .... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Columbia (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .. 


e) 


5945 
10.0223 
26.7861 
19.2627 

1.7595 
32.5250 
31.0687 
31.1964 
35.9833 
24.3839 
23.0000 
22.8437 
22.5833 
36.1341 
49.3775 
56.0475 
99.9383 
99.9070 


is} 
Yu 

china 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


65.5364 


the bill has been pending for three years, 
then and only then did the Secretary of 
Labor come forward with what he chose 
to call a substitute bill. 

The plan which Mr. Doak desired to 
substitute for the bill I had introduced 
would have stricken out of the plan that 
had been adopted by the Senate all pro- 
vision for State aid and consequently de- 
stroy the basis of any reliable source of 
cooperation. It would have eliminated 
the advisory councils, indispensable to se- 
cure for the service the confidence of 
employers and employes and it would have 
stricken from the bill the provision that 
appointments to the Federal service shall 
be in accordance with the rules of the 
Civil Service. 

The Doak bill, admittedly, did not in- 
volve a single improvement over the ex- 
isting deplorable condition except to 
change the title and raise the salary of 
the director in charge of the present de- 
crepit employment service. The House of 
Representatives overwhelmingly defeated 
the Doak substitute and joined the Senate 
in passing the bill I had introduced. Had 
the President signed the bill we should 
today have in operation a permanent em- 
ployment service rendering effective as- 
sistance to both employers and emp!oyes, 
The President's veto has madé@ that, for 
the present, impossible. 

For three long years while this bill was 
pending in Congress the Administration 
never once came forward to inaugurate 
its own policy or to suggest an improve- 
ment upon the one I submitted. The sight 
of millions of unemployed left it entirely 
unmoved. Only in the closing days of the 
session when the sting of bitter public 
criticism penetrated the apathy of the 
Administration and literally goaded it intc 
motion the Administration reached out, 
not to construct but to destroy the work 
of a Congress and again to leave the un- 
employed without the assistance and en- 
couragement of an adequate job-finding 
service. 

I am certain of this, the President’s 
veto has only delayed the achievement 
of the purpose embraced in the employ- 
ment service bill. We shall yet have an 
employment service of which the United 
States will be proud, if not with the Prosi- 
dent's approval, then without it. 
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Number 2 
in a series of advertisements 


“What Are The Facts?” 


offers more to the customer than before the 
War. Service is more adequate and reliable. 
Appliances are improved. Lamps, for in- 
stance, are 65% more efficient than in 1914 
... burning longer and brighter. 

The electric industry is still in its period 
of vigorous growth .. . capable of doubling 
its capital investment each decade . . . in- 
venting each year hundreds of new appli- 
ances for home use... pushing electrifica- 
tion of farms and factories, houses and 


One in 13 of New Customers 


89 new customers added by the 
electric light and power industry in the U.S. 
in 1930, One in 13 is an Associated System 


customer. This growth is at a faster rate than 


for the industry as a whole. 


Customers of the Associated System re- 


alize the unusual value of electric service. 


Encouraged by new rates that make possible 


full use of electricity at moderate cost, they 


invested $ 


79354) 


oO 


58 in refrigerators, hot 


water heaters, rangesandother load-building 
appliances last year, compared to $5,910,048 


in 1929. 


The strong position of the Associated as a 
growing System in a promising industry has 


attracted 


223,348 investors in Associated 


e-OIT 


securities. Associated securities can be pur- 
chasednowatpricestoyieldfrom 5%to6}4%. 


To invest or for information inquire of your security dealer or address 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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Modernizing State’s Methods 
Of Dealing With Criminals - 


Establishment of Rehabilitation Bureau to 
Assist Discharged Prisoners Included Among 
Proposals of Kansas Justice 


By JOHN DAWSON 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court, State of Kansas 


T IS my purpose to discuss the machinery 
I erected by Kansas for the administration 
of justice in criminal cases. 


We have the Crimes Act which defines the 
particular antisocial acts for which punish- 
ment is imposed. An annex to that act is 
the category of misdemeanors which cities 
and other subordinate agencies of the State 
are permitted to define and denounce. The 
Kansas practice act is fairly adequate, 
thanks to the liberalizing construction which 
has been given to it by the ‘Kansas courts 
which have had to deal with it. 


+ + 


The greatest defect in the Kansas gov- 
ernmental system is the want of a unified 
organization of police for the detection and 
apprehension of criminals. There is seldom 
any cooperation between the sheriff’s force 
of deputies and the police forces of our met- 
ropolitan areas. Frequently there are rival- 
ries between these forces more keen than 
the zeal of either establishment to capture 
wrongdoers. 

The township constable is an anachronism, 
so utterly ineffective for this age that in half 
the townships of Kansas none is elected and 
in the rest of the State half of those elected 
never qualify. The result is that in three- 
fourths of this Commonwealth there is not 
a semblance of a single local police official 
to apprehend a thief, a robber or a mur- 
derer. 

In a day of high-powered automobiles a 
criminal can get outside the county in half 
an hour and outside the State in less than 
half a day before the antiquated inefficient 
constabulary system of Kansas, such as we 
have, can get into action to apprehend him. 
And bad as the situation is today it will be 
infinitely worse in a very few years when 
aviation becomes as common as motor trans- 
portation is now. 


+ + 


What Kansas needs is a complete recon- 
struction of its police system. As chief exec- 
utive of the State, and charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law, the Governor 
should be the head of the system in fact as 
he is in constitutional theory. He would re- 
quire the services of a State marshal with 
headquarters in Topeka. The sheriffs would 
ex officio be chiefs of the constabulary force 
in their several counties but should be re- 
quired to keep in touch with the head office 
in Topeka. The city police force should be 
expanded into a county constabulary force, 
and either directed in their work by the 
sheriff or required to cooperate with him. 


The ideal to work for would be the even- 
tual development of a singte police organi- 
zation for the whole State. It would have 


Higher Standards 
For Teachers 
Advocated 


= By 
— Louis L. Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illinois 


HE work of the army of educators, now 
T training the youth of Illinois for better 

citizenship and better living, is a giant 
force affecting the destiny of the Nation. 

About 14,000 public schools, almost 1,000 
hivh schools, 1,000 private schools, some 30 
colleges, 11 normal schools and 6 schools of 
technology are contributing to the mental 
welfare of Illinois 

In our public schools alone, we have up- 
wards of 46,000 men and women furnishing 
instruction to almost 1,590,000 girls and boys. 
Our private schools and our colleges add 
another 10.000 to the army of instructors 
charged with the responsibility of guiding 
the mental development of the youth of the 
State 

Truly. the business of education is a giant 
force, affecting the destiny of our Nation. 
It must not make of the brain of our youth 
a mere storehouse of facts. Instead it must 
create there a laboratory of thought in which 
the false will be sifted from the true; a 
workshop in which the veil that shrouds the 
unknown forces of nature will be cast aside. 
It must instill appreciation of beauty, devo- 
tion to family, loyalty to good government, 
and love of country. 

We rate our national wealth at $360,000,- 
000,000, a sum past ordinary comprehension. 
But great as this amount is, it pales to utter 
insignificance when we consider the true 
source of the Nation’s well-becing—the boys 
and girls who will be tomorrow's masters of 
destiny. 

The school teachers of the Nation are the 

ians of that vast wealth. Upon their 
s today depends the tomorrow of our 


ching is not a job; it is a profession 
ranking with the highest. It deserves to be 
approached with the deevest consideration 
of its responsibilities and its obligations. It 
must not hecome a sort. of purgatory between 
the schocl diploma and the marriage certifi- 
cate. Its standards must be increased until 
only those are admitted to its ranks who 
approach it with a true conception of its 
meaning. 

The successful schoo! teacher must com- 
bine qualities that would win her far greater 
advancement in other fields of endeavor. 
First, she must find romance in her work. 
The prisoner behind the gray walls of the 
penitentiary finds beauty in the single stalk 
of vegetation growing from some wayward 
seed. It symbolizes to him the great out- 
side world of which his misplaced activities 
have robbed him. Woe be to any prisoner 
who destroys it. How much more beauty, 
how much more romance is there in the de- 
velopment of the brain of a child? How 
much greater the incentive to fight for his 
future? 

To me, it is remarkable that so vast an 
army of teachers functions as efficiently as 
it does. It is a tribute to the American 
school teacher that only rarely dces a mem- 
ber of the profession feil to measure up to 
the high standards of the calling. 


to be kept out of politics, but I do not think 
it would baffle the lawyers and lawmakers 
of Kansas to devise such a system. The 
system should offer an attractive career to 
young men of good character, to be chosen 
and to hold their positions under civil serv- 
ice conditions, at attractive and gradually 
increasing salaries, with old age pensions 
and compensation for injuries or death sus- 
tained in the service of the State. 


The mere matter of democracy’s cherished 
prerogative to change its police officers every 
two or four years is a tremendous handicap 
in the matter of bringing criminals to jus- 
tice. Some husky two-fisted young farmer 
who showed some initiative as a top ser- 
geant during the war is elected sheriff. In 
two years he gets an inkling of his duties, so 
we give him another term. In four years 
he becomes an efficient chief constable for 
the county. Then we turn him out and be- 
gin with another husky and train him for 
the same job at our expense. 


© 


Away back in the age when Andrew Jack- 
son was a circuit judge in Tennessee it 
seems that a sheriff had some important 
fiscal duties to perform. And as there were 
no expert accountants in those days to check 
him up the scheme of turning him out of 
office, as ineligible for reelection after four 
years, waS devised, which fay have been a 
wise provision of law 100 years ago. It is 
downright silly now. It is equally silly to 
turn our city police force upside down and 
inside out every time we elect a new mayor. 


Another glaring weakness in our dealing 
with criminals is the selection of boys just 
out of law school for county attorney. We 
want to help them along, and so we vote for 
them rather than hire a first-class lawyer 
at-a good salary and keep him on the job 
for a quarter of a century. 

The same observation applies to judges. 
You do not transform a lawyer into a judge 
by handing him a certificate of election. It 
takes time and experience to make a good 
judge of any court, and especially of a crim- 
inal court. 


The State has a system of penal institu- 
tions for the care and keeping and, if pos- 
sible, for the reformation of delinquents, 
jails, prison farms, industrial schools for 
small boys, industrial reformatories for older 
boys and girls, and the State penitentiary. 

An incident of these institutions is our 
system of paroles and pardons. Where care 
is given to the selection of prison boards and 
parole officers, and they are not changed for 
political reasons, their work is efficient, but 
not otherwise. A needed feature of any 
penal system which has any concern for the 
permanent reformation of criminals, but 
which in Kanzas we do not yet have, is what 
I might call a rehabilitation bureau which 
would concern itself with the welfare of dis- 
charged prisoners who have served their 
time, and who need a helping hand to in- 
stall or restore them quietly and effectively 
into the mass of our citizenship, so that if 
they are reformed or disposed to reform 
they shall have their chance to begin life 
anew without being dogged forever with the 
prison brand on them. 

+ + 

I think the finest thing in a humanita- 
rian way that Henry Ford with all his mil- 
lions has ever done is to find places in his 
factories for thousands of ex-convicts who 
only require a fair chance to rehabilitate 
themselves as industrious and useful citi- 
zens. Every State ought to have a bureau 
of such sort in charge of one or more hu- 
manitarian workers whose care it would be 
to help these unfortunates find a niche in 
society where they could earn their way de- 
cently and live down their past. 

The development of criminal law has 
never been scientific. Like Topsy, it has just 
“growed.” It is largely the product of trial 
and error. A great mass of it comes down 
to us from an age when scientific methods 
were quite unknown. In medicine, chemis- 
try, physics, hygiene, surgery and the like, 
the rules of even 20 years ago are utterly 
out of date. We lawyers and judges, sher- 
iffs, police officers, and jail keepers, are 
largely bound by a legalism which was gét- 
ting out of date when the horse tramway 
system first appeared on the streets of To- 
peka. 

The Kansas Crimes Act is deplorably out 
of date. It was copied from Missouri about 
70 years ago. Missouri copied it from Penn- 
sylvania 30 or 40 years before that time. I 
forget where Pennsylvania got it. But it is 
grossly out of date in many particulars. We 
have defined and added new offenses to the 
Crimes Act but these only bring more ob- 
viously into view the absurdities inherent in 
the act. 

The act should be completely overhauled. 
And when that is done it ought to proceed 
on the theory that the severity of punish- 
ment for crime is no deterrent against its 
commission. It is the certainty of detection, 
prosecution and conviction which deters the 
commission of crime. At least those inci- 
dents are a vastly more effective deterrent 
than the savagery of the punishment. 

Our persistent habit of denouncing petty 
offenses as serious crimes also terds to de- 
feat its own good intentions The couwt 
dockets become cluttered with cases that can 
never be tried. Where an offense carrics a 
serious punishment, the accused has a con- 
stitutional right to be tried by a jury and he 
may not be deprived of that right without 
his own free consent. If the offense be 
treated legislatively as a petty one, carrying 
a fine or mild penalty, a magistrate may be 
vested with power to deal with such of- 
fenses—after a fair trial, to be sure, but 
without the interminable length of time 
requisite for a trial by jury. 


+ + 


How effectively, how justly, the trial courts 
of the Commonwealth deal with justice in 
criminal cases depends on the character of 
the trial judge, the talents and integrity of 
the prosecuting attorney, the forthright 
honesty and capacity of the sheriff and his 
deputies, the sort of people from whom the 
juries are drawn and the moral tone of the 
community as voiced by iis newspapers, its 
pulplis and the various other factors which 
gage and create public opinion, 


~ Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


COLLECTING INFORMATION 
ON RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Obtains Data From Stores 
Which Are Frequented by Wage Earners 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government. are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organizatign. The present series deals with Sta- 


tistical Research. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


OR a number of years the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has collected and 
published each month retail prices 

of leading food articles. Information is 
now being furnished by approximately 
1,500 retail food dealers. Monthly prices 
are also supplied by about 150 dairies. 
During the past year arrangements were 
made to secure Hawaiian prices, so that 
at present retail prices are secured for 
42 articles in 51 cities of the continental 
United States and in the City of Hono- 
lulu and other localities in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 
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Prices of food are collected from re- 
tail dealers throughout monihly reports 
of actual selling prices on the 15th of 
each month. The stores are selected by 
agents of the Bureau from those pat- 
ronized largely by wage earners. Prices 
are secured from every type of store— 
the neighborhood store, the downtown 
store, the department store, and the 
chain store—provided a large part of 
the patronage comes from wage earners. 
Some of the stores are credit and de- 
livery, some are cash and carry, and 
some are cash and delivery. No “fancy” 
stores are included. . 


The number of firms is apportioned 
according to the industrial importance 
of each city. For the larger cities re- 
ports are obtained from 25 to 30 stores 
and for the smaller cities from 10 to 15 
stores. Quite naturally firms are not 
constant, but when one firm drops out 
permanently another firm, similar in 
kind, is selected to replace it. More- 
over, aS a wage-earning population of a 
city shifts, stores are selected in the new 
localities to. preserve the representative 
character of the prices. 


The cities included in the survey are 
those industrially important, and are se- 
lected from different sections of the 
United States in order that the prices 
may be representative. 


All information is secured on sched- 
ules furnished by the Bureau. The food 
schedules are made up in book form, 
each book containing 24 sheets, or two 
for each month, an original to be sent 
to the Bureau, and a duplicate to be re- 
tained by the dealer. On selection of 
the store by the agent, the dealer is 
asked the names of the most popular 
brands of articles handled by him 
throughout the year. The brands and 
weights given by the dealer are then en- 
tered in each form book by: the agent. 
The prices are entered by the dealer 
and mailed each month in a franked 
envelope furnished by the Bureau. Cer- 
tain instructions for the dealer in re- 
gards to brands, grades, etc., are printed 
on the first page of the form book. 
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A card reminding him of this matter 
is sent each merchant, timed to arrive 
on approximately the 15th of each 
month, If his report is not received 
within a reasonable time, a “ollow-up” 
card is mailed, or a special letter or 
telegram when the Bureau considers 
such an extra reminder necessary. 

Effort is made to secure quotations on 
similar grades of commodities in the 
different cities. There are, however, 
some local customs which must be con- 
sidered when any’ comparison is made 


of the prices in the different cities. 
These are: 

1. The trade demands and is fur- 
nished more expensive grades of ar- 
ticles in some cities than in others. 

2. The cities for which prices are 
shown in this report are widely sepa- 
rated; some are in localities near the 
source of supply while others are at a 
greater distance from it, making it nec- 
essary to include in the prices a greater 
charge for transportation. ‘ 

3. Methods and costs of doing busi- 
ness vary greatly in different localities, 
due to the demands of customers and 
to rentals, wages, and other fixed 
charges or expenses. 

From the prices that are received 
from month to month the Bureau com- 
putes an average price for each article 
in each city. Average prices for the 
United States are made from the quota- 
tions from the 51 cities. Index numbers 
based on the average prices in 1913 are 
computed for each article. 

Changes in the cost of food in each 
city and in the United States are de- 
termined by weighting each article ac- 
cording to the average family consump- 
tion and comparing the total cost for 
each month dnd year with the cost in 
the year 1913. . 
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Be prices are collected from about 
‘ 300 bakeries. Included in this num- 
ber are wholesale 
through retail 


bakeries selling 
stores to consumers, 
chain store bakeries selling direct to 
consumers through their own stores, 
neighborhood bakeries selling from their 
own premises, and bakeries selling di- 
rect to consumers by means of house- 
to-house delivery. Retail prices per 
pound of bread are based on 18 ounces 
of dough, which bakers agree covers 
the average loss in baking a pound loaf. 
This is a more stable price basis than 
that of the baked loaf, which varies 
considerably in weight from evaporation 
of moisture after it leaves the oven. 

Retail prices of coal in 51 cities are 
collected from about 225 dealers. 

Dealers are requested to quote prices 
for the 15th of the month on coal sold 
for household use. The prices cover 
coal delivered to the consumer, but do 
not include storage where an extra han- 
dling is necessary. In addition to Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, prices are collected 
for Arkansas, Colorado and New Mexico 
anthracite in those cities where any 
considerable amounts are sold to family 
trade. 

Most of the prices for bituminous coal 
are for prepared sizes, although mine 
run is used in a few cities. In those 
cities where both high and low volatile 
coals are used, an average price for 
each kind is shown. 

Gas and electricity prices in 51 cities 
are collected twice a year, on June 15 
and Dec. 15. 

Gas prices are collected from about 80 
companies. In order to make the infor- 
mation from different cities comparable, 
the published prices are for 1,000 cubic 
feet based on a family consumption of 
3,000 cubic feet for manufactured gas 
and 5,000 cubic feet for natural gas. 

Electricity rates are received from 
about 70 companies. The cost of a 
sufficient number of kilowatt hours to 
cover the average family consumption 
in each city is shown in the Bureau's 
published reports. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research.” to appear in the 
issue of April 28, Mr. Stewart will discuss the information relating to wholesale 
prices collected monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Supervising Insurance Companies 


How New Hampshire Protects Policyholders 
By JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


Bank Commissioner, State of New Hampshire 


HE business of banking and 

belong to the same family. They are not 

exactly sisters but they are very close 
kin. The fundamental objectives of the two 
are very much the same and the evolution 
of the two institutions is, from day to day, 
bringing them closer together. Both are 
aiming at the encouragement of thrift and 
the creation of an estate by a person for his 
own use while he lives and for his heirs after 
he is dead. 

It is a recognized fact and one of which 
we are deservediy proud that the first In- 
surance Department established by law in 
the United States was in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

The affairs and conduct of the Insurance 
Department are under the administration of 
an Insurance Commissioner, a Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner and a clerical staff of 
four members. It is very doubtful that any 
Government agent possesses more discre- 
tionary authority than an Insurance Com- 
missioner since we find, in the absence of 
statutory prov.sions which may be necessary 
to cope with changed conditions affecting 
the business of insurance, that the Commis- 
sioner is often obliged to assume the func- 
tion of a legislative body by promulgating 
rules and regulations which become effective 
and binding upon insurance companies and 
the general public until they are reversed 
or, more happily, substantiated by an order 
of the court. 

Differences arisine between policyholders 
and companies are brought to the attention 
of the Commissioner. In many of these 
cases hearings are assigned without the 


insurance 


sanction of any specific law and mainly with 
the intent of assisting the contracting 
parties in reaching an equitable settlement 
of loss claims. In some of the cases the 
“ommissioner acts as a judge, jury, and at- 
torney for the complainant. Such authority 
may be subject to abuse or, in the proper 
hands, it may be applied impartially and be 
wholly consistent with the interest of the 
contracting parties. 

The primary purpose in establishing an 
Insurance Department and rendering insur- 
ance subject to regulation was to protect the 
residents of our State against the sale of 
worthless policy contracts offered to the 
general public by fraudulent insurance com- 
panies. The designed intent has become 
very effective, but is not yet 100 per cent in 
its effectiveness since there are still a lim- 
ited number of unauthorized insurance com- 
panies that are today operating in our State 
in a questionable manner.’ These companies 
do not clearly disclose the terms and condi- 
tions of their policy contracts, nor the char- 
acter of management and financial standing 
of the company. Such factors are essential 
and of vital importance to the prospective 
purchaser of insurance in order to assure 
sound protection to policyholders. 


The Insurance Commissioner is also re- 
quired to administer our security law which 
is known over the length and breadth of 
the land as the “blue sky law.” This law 
provides that no person, company or cor- 
poration is privileged to sell or offer for sale 
any type of security in our Svrate without 
being licensed as a dealer in securities or as 
a security salesman. 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 
President of the United States 1889-1893: 
“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent and 
watchful people.” 
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Benefits of New York’s Plan 


For Old Age Relief Outlined: 


Advantages of State-wide System as Opposed 
to Laws Which Make Granting of Aid Op- 


tional With Counties Are Discussed 


By RICHARD W. WALLACE 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Weifare, State of New York 


URING the latter part of the last cen- 

tury and for two or more decades of this 

country, there was in this State a grow- 
ing interest in the care of the dependent 
child. Among the earlier activities was the 
greater effort made to provide care for de- 
pendent children in foster homes instead of 
in institutions. Later the effort was made 
to provide for children of widowed mothers 
in their own homes and the work of the 
Boards of Child Welfare was established. 
Later children’s courts were created in all 
counties of the State. Then followed special 
interest in the care and treatment of the 
crippled child and other disadvantaged chil- 
dren. All of this was needed and must be 
continued and improved but now we find 
the emphasis placed on a more generous 
treatment for the aged poor. 


It is a significant thing that in the eight 
years prior to 1931, 12 States in this country 
adopted some form of old age assistance law, 
and that the Territory of Alaska has had 
such a law since 1915. Prior to 1930 the 
number of persons actually aided through 
these laws was rather insignificant, but with 
the operation of the California law begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1930, and of the New York State 
law beginning Jan. 1, 1931, the number of 
beneficiaries has increased with great ra- 
pidity. 
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Heretofore the needy aged have been 
aided, if aided at all, through the ordinary 
public relief channels, that is, by town, city, 
or county public welfare officials, or by pri- 
vate relief agencies. In New York City, 
prior to the enactment of the Old Age Se- 
curity Law, public aid for the needy in their 
own homes was prohibited except for the 
special classes, the blind and veterans. 


The unemployment situation has caused 
extreme suffering and distress during recent 
months in hundreds of thousands of homes 
in this country and rightly has aroused the 
serious concern of local, State, and National 
Government officials. Despite the aciion 
taken by public officials, industrial concerns 
and other agencies, and the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, complete recovery seems 
not to be in sight, though we live in hope 
that this situation will improve greatly very 
soon. For the dependent aged, there is an 
unemployment situation from which there 
will be no recovery in the individual cases. 
Few men and women 70 years of age have 
any lucrative employment and the future is 
dark for them if they have not provided in 
some way for the years of reduced or van- 
ished earnings which lie ahead. 


Our industrial system has shortened the 
period in which a man may be gainfully em- 
ployed, with the result that he may at 60 
years, or even at an earlier age, be put per- 
manently on the unemployed list. On the 
other hand, with the progress in medical 
science and improved health practices, the 
span of life has increased in the last genera- 
tion by more ihan 10 years. Each individual 
of our present civilization, therefore, is faced 
with a longer period of old age unemploy- 
ment, and a shortened period of employ- 
ment in which to save for that lengthened 
unproductive period. It is no wonder under 
these circumstances that there is increased 
interest in the provision to be made for the 
care of the needy aged. 
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The Legislature of the State of New York 
acted promptly in 1930 in adopting the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Old Age 
Security which it had created in 1929. This 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Mastick, made a study of the con- 
dition of the aged in the State and drafted 
a bill entitled, “Security Against Old Age 
Want,” which became chapter 387 of the 
Laws of 1930. 


In only four States, including Massachu- 
setts, whose old age assistance law does not 
go into effect until July 1, 1931, is such a 
law state-wide in its operation, though a 
similar law is in effect in the Territory of 
Alaska. In each of the other States which 
have enacted such legislation, the optional 
provision has defeated the purpose, as only a 
few counties in those States have to date 
elected to administer the relief. 


Under the laws enacted in this country 
the assistance to be given is not based upon 
service rendered in former years by the re- 
cipient, but instead upon the present need 
of the individual. The more far-reaching 
programs which involve a contributory pen- 
sion system, or old age insurance, are re- 
ceiving much study and are worthy of thor- 
ough investigation. When Governor Roose- 
velt signed the Old Age Security Law he 
registered his conviction that,it does not go 
far enough in providing for the aged, but 
that it was a step in advance and should be 
followed by more constructive legislation in 
the interests of the aged who are in increas- 
ing numbers out of employment. 

Before the enactment of this law the anti- 
quated Poor Law of New York State had 
been displaced by the Public Welfare Law, 
in which emphasis was given to the need of 
providing relief in the homes of poor per- 
sons. The Old Age Security Law therefore 
is in harmony with that expressed principle, 
and gives recognition to the desire of aged 
people to live their lives through in their 
own homes and not be placed in inst tutions. 
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It is not expected, however, that old age 
relief will do away with the need of county 
homes, as there are many persons whose 
physical or mental condition renders close 
supervision and possible nursing care neces- 
sary, which may require their admission to 
an institution. A parallel is found in the 
experience of this and other States with the 
so-called widows’ pension, or mothers’ as- 
sistance laws. When the work of Boards of 
Child Welfare began under the Child Wel- 
fare Law of 1915 in New York State it was 
predicted by many persons that the orphan- 
ages and other institutions for children 
would be displaced, but such has not hap- 
pened. There will likewise in all probability 
continue to be county homes but with larger 
emphesis than in the past upon the provi- 
sion for infirmary care. 

The Old Age Security Law established a 
sysiem of old age relief as distinguished from 
the age-old, so-called outdoor relief fur- 


nished by the tcwns, cities, and counties of 
the State, in which small orders for gro- 
ceries, fuel or other necessaries was the usual 
extent of relief. It sets apart from other 
needy persons those who have passed the 
age of three score years and ten and meet 
certain other requisites for eligibility, in- 
cluding citizenship in the United States, and 
residence of 10 years in. the State, and one 
year in the public welfare district in which 
application is made. It removes the respon- 
sibility for the relief of the aged from the 
jurisdiction of the town public welfare offi- 
cer, and places it in the hands of the county 
and city officials. It furthermore provides 
that the State shall participate to the extent 
of one-half of the relief furnished. A com- 
panion law establishes in the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare a Division of Old 
Age Security for general supervision over 
the administration of the law. 
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Although the law is only one year old, it 
has been put into operation in all parts of 
the State, through the 57 counties, 21 cities, 
and the one town which has the status of a 
city for public relief purposes, each of which 
units is termed a public welfare district. 
The number of applications received prior to’ 
March 1, 1931, was 50,081. Not all of these, 
however, ‘have yet been investigated, but of 
the first 34,082 of which investigations have 
been made, 77 per cent were granted, and 
relief was denied in approximately 23 per 
cent. 


In by far the greater number of cases in 
which denials were reported, the reason for 
denial was that the applicant was able to 
provide for himself. He may have had 
money or other property sufficient for his 
present needs, or had sons, daughters, or 
other legally responsible relatives who were 
sufficiently able to maintain him. Other de- 
nials were made because the applicant did 
not meet the requirement as to residence in 
the State or in the county or city public 
welfare district, or because he lacked the 
requirements as to age or citizenship. In a 
few cases old age relief was denied because, 
in the judgment of the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, the applicant was found to 
be in need of institutional care. 
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As previously stated, the cost of old age 
relief is borne by the county or city in the 
first instance, subject to partial reimburse- 
ment from the State, on condition that the 
standards of work and the decisions ren- 
dered by the local officials meet the approval 
of the State Department of Social Welfare. 
In January, 1931, payments were made to 
the beneficiaries of this law numbering 
20,213, who received approximately $580,000. 
This number of recipients increased in Feb- 
ruary to 25.618, and may reach 40,000 before 
the close of the State fiscal year, June 30, 
1931. The total payments by the public wel- 
fare districts may, before the close of the 
year, amount to $1,000,000 monthly, one-half 
of which the State will be required to reim- 
burse. 


Beauty Parlors 
Regulated in 
Wisconsin 


By 
Charles E. Mullen 


Director, Division of Bar- 

ber Shops and Beauty Par- 

lors. Boerd of Health, 
State of Wisconsin 


EGISLATION effective June 14, 1915, 
I, abolished the State Board of Barber 

Examiners and placed the supervision of 
barbers of the State under the State Board 
of Health. 


Under the system of barber shop inspec- 
tion, inaugurated with this reorganization, 
reforms in sanitary practices and conditions 
in Wisconsin shops have been steadily 
brought about. Full-time services of two 
inspectors are utilized, and examinations are 
conducted by a board consisting of three 
members. 


During the past fiscal biennium the in- 
spectors made 8,229 visits to barber shops in 
3,029 communities of the State, and a total 
of 1,454 orders were issued by the Division 
on the basis of their reports. 

Approximately 2,700 barber shops are in 
operation in Wisconsin, all duly licensed un- 
der the regulations of the State Board of 
Health. The personnel of these shops con- 
sists of some 6.200 master barbers, 400 jour- 
neymen and 600 apprentices. 

Under changes in the barbering code, en- 
acted in 1927, the number of apprentices in 
one shop are limited to one per five or less 
master barbers. Applicants for master bar- 
ber's licenses must be American citizens with 
the equivalent of an eighth grade education. 

In 1919 the Legislature passed a law li- 
censing beauty parlor managers, operators 
and apprentices and placing them under the 
supervision of the State Board of Health. 

App tion of a system of regulation simi- 
lar to thet of the State’s barber shops has 
proven highly successful in the supervision 
of beauty parlors. The force consists of one 
full-time and one half-time inspector, who 
in the past fiscal biennium made 3,438 in- 
spections in 511 Wisconsin towns, on the 
basis of which 1,355 regulatory orders were 
issued from headquarters. A board of three 
examiners conducts the tests of applicants 
for licenses. 

The roster of 150 beauty parlors in the 
State in 1920 has grown to more than 1,000, 
and the engaged personnel has fhcreased 
from 350 to approximately 3,000 persons. 

The policy of the Division of Barber Shops 
and Beauty Parlors has from the outset been 
one of wholehearted cooperation with shops 
and parlors throughout the State, and this 
attitude has been fully reciprocated by the 
operators of both groups. Educational meth- 
ods in preference to arbitrary means of en- 
forcement of reguietions have proven suc- 
cessful save in rare instances, and the health 
of the Wisconsin public is sedvlously pro- 
tected. 





